When a woman shops 
for shampoo, rinse 
or wave set 

it’s no casual purchase 

she is making... 

in those jars and bottles 

her feminine eye perceives 
the very essence of romance — 
for all the while, you see 


She has a picture 

in her mind — 

a heart-stirring vision 

of coiffured loveliness, 
inspired by a page 

in her favorite magazine — 
and now, lending nature 

a friendly hand 

she'll make that picture real! 


In more than 3,500,000 homes, 
month after month, 

“mental pictures” from McCall's 
move advertising into action 
—as McCall’s editors 

translate continuous 
in-the-home research 

into stimulating expressions 

of women’s hopes and dreams 
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Space: buyers. 


Whether you sell food or furniture—clothing or cosmetics—appliances or accessories 
—this leadership is a valuable cue to you; for food customers are your customers, the 
same women who are responsible for 85% of all purchases. When you place space in 


Pittsburgh, remember how men who live in the market—who know it intimately and 


accurately—make their selection of media. 


Gpocey LEZ CA Magy. 


(Source: Media Records, Inc.) 


Sun-Telegraph . . . 514,545 Lines 
2nd Newspaper . . 510,265 Lines 
3rd Newspaper . . 240,080 Lines 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE — Offices in Principal Cities 
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THE MAGAZINE OF MODERN MARKETING 


CONTENTS, FEBRUARY 15, 


EXECUTIVE TRAINING 


How Standard Oil of New Jersey is developing management talent 
for tomorrow 


GENERAL 
City College of New York graduates its first group of veterans in a new 
salesmanship and marketing course 


Students in sales management at the University of California show the 
old-timers how they would run a sales meeting 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


How a policy for decentralized sales management is working our at 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. . 


INDUSTRIAL SELLING PROBLEMS 
Can we make engineers out of salesmen?—and vice versa? The Los Angeles 
Department of Water & Power has an answer 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Dr. Bender lists eighteen ways to lick the jitters before you face an audience 


RESEARCH 
A. J. Gallager begins a series of three articles entitled “Where Will Profits 
Come From?” ‘ - = tk a ee ee 
Introducing a new SALES MANAGEMENT feature: Monthly Business Trend . 


The second of Wroe Alderson’s articles on “New Applications for Market 
Research” talks about measurement of a market without a sales history 


SALESMEN'S COMPENSATION 
All about a new compensation plan inaugurated at York Corporation—it 
involves a jackpot . 


SALES PROMOTION 
Edward McSweeney writes about detailing—tells what it is, how it is used 
to activate sales 
What goes on in the Good House Stores, Inc. “Experimental Sales 
Promotion Laboratory” 


SALES TRAINING 


Glidden Co. sets up a complete plan for training dealers. and their retail 
salespeople 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index ..... . 159 Media and Agency News . 
Campaigns & Marketing. . .. . 57 News Reel . 

Coming Your Way ...... 60 Promotion 

Ce CP klk ce te re wee se OB Readers’ Service 
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Designing to Sell . . . .. . . 123 Shop Talk . 

OS eee 8 Significant Trends . 


Marketing Pictographs . ... . 65 


They’re In the News . 


Washington Bulletin Board . . . 28 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


You can sell Oregon’s only 


major market, Portland, with The Journal 


...which now offers advertisers the largest peace- 


time circulation in its history, both daily and Sunday! 
x«« «* 


The JOURNAL 


Afternoon and Sunday 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Represented Nationally by Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1947 


WHAT HO, HOLLYWOOD 


We'd like to tell you about the Monte Carlo night 
club’s Preview Casino Room which is available for press 
conferences, sales meetings or what-have-you. 


Maybe you’ve heard of the real estate firm of Webb 
and Knapp. Since a certain gentleman named William 
Zeckendorf tossed his hat into the rather conservative 
old New York City firm a few years back, strange and 
wonderful things have been happening. It was Webb and 
Knapp’s Mr. Zeckendorf who sold the Rockefeller’s 
$8,000,000 worth of mid-city land which the R’s in 
turn presented to the U.N. And it was the same Mr. 
Zeckendorf who made a night club owner of his firm. 
Back in June of 1942 the Monte Carlo (often called 
“Hollywood’s version of a nightclub’) was running a 
tidy little deficit. Its owner, who leased the building 
from Webb and Knapp, quietly threw in the sponge. 
This was not even a good challenge to Mr. Z. He 
merely assumed management, in not quite five years has 
enlarged the place until it resembles a Greyhound Bus 
terminal designed by Carmen Miranda, and made of it 
one of the fabled money-makers. 


When Webb and Knapp took over Monte Carlo, the 
Preview Casino, then called simply the Casino, was the 
main salon—big, beautiful; the kind of place you’d take 
visiting firemen whose ideas about such places, culled 
from the movies, you didn’t want shattered. When Mr. 
Zeckendorf began knocking out partitions and taking in 
adjoining shops to enlarge the club, the Casino was 
dwarfed, became a sort of beautiful red-headed stepchild 
which was used for private parties. Then Mr. Z decided 
to install the last word in motion picture equipment and 
show the patrons old-fashioned movies. Somewhere along 
the line he abandoned the idea. And the Casino was left 
with two 35-mm. Super-Simplex Peerless 
Magnark sound projectors, two Bell & 
Howell Filmoark 16-mm. sound pro- 
jectors and a slide projector. The place 
boasted, as a matter of fact, movie 
equipment superior to that found in 
many New York theatres. 


“High time,” said Mr. Z., in the 
Voice of Authority, “for the Casino to 
earn its keep.” 


Being a business man himself, Mr. 
Zeckendorf knew the need for just such 
a room—where sales management men, 


AND IT'S FIREPROOF . ... this is the Pre- 
view Casino of New York's posh Monte Carlo 
club. It's available to Business for anything 
from a tea to a testimonial dinner these days. 


and others, could hold a meeting or show a film, replete 
with excellent drinks, good (and in this case, hot) hors 
d’ceuvres. For really bang-up occasions a company might 
want to show a film and serve a banquet-dance. The 
Casino, he decided, would be the answer to a number 
of prayers. With Paul D. Green in charge of sales 
promotion and the social management of such affairs, 
Webb and Knapp made it known that if you wanted to 
serve cocktails and make an announcement of importance 
to 25 or 175 people, the Casino was your place. Further- 
more, the club will provide you with an orchestra, pipe in 
Muzak, engage a wandering accordionist, or pump the 
Club orchestra into the room. They are prepared to serve 
tea, cocktails, dinner, or lunch for any number to 175. 
They can also supply, at an hour’s notice, expert pro- 
jectionists to man the projectors. 


When we were looking the place over under Mr. 
Green’s guidance, the Ford Motor Co. was having an 
all-day meeting of its dealers in the New York City-New 
Jersey area. Mr. Green told us that recently the room 
has played host to such divergent organizations as F. |. 
duPont de Nemours, CBS, Dow Chemical Co., World 
Publishing Co., which showed the movie “Kitty” in 
conjunction with W.P.’s reissue of the book of that 
name, the A.N.A., and Sherwin-Williams. Some of these 


were large affairs, others were small, intimate parties. 


Recently added to the growing list of functions is, of 
all things for a New York night club, Tea Parties. These 
have made a great hit with associations of librarians. 


Now the room averages five functions a week by busi- 
ness. And Mr. Green is aiming at a quarter-million 
dollar gate during 1947. “Every party,” he says, “brings 
in two more.” 


Not long ago the Police Gazette imported the entire 
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MORE DATA FROM MILL & FACTORY’S CENSUS OF MANUFACTURERS 


79 DELAWARE plants 
ane your tain murkEa 


DELAWARE INDUSTRIAL MARKET 


.. as of September, 1946 if 
Worthwhile No. Receiving No. Copies Oy 

Plants M.& F. of M. & F. 
Rated over $1,000,000 33 All 54 3 
$750,000 to 1,000,000 3 All 9 pe 
500,000 to 750,000 5 All 7 by 
200,000 to 500,000 5 All 8 t. 
75,000 to 200,000 8 All 10 
Others av? 23 ; 

34 75 11+ 


e 


*Mainly the important unrated plants. **Tests show 5 0r  & 
6 plant executives read each copy of Mill & Factory 4 
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These Reports Ready Now — 


RHODE ISLAND ( State ) MARYLAND (State); and sepa- 
CONNECTICUT (State); and sep- rate area report on Baltimore 
arate area reports on Bridge- (City and County ) 
port (Fairfield County), OHIO (State) and separate area 
Hartford (Hartford County ) reports on Cincinnati ( But- 
WORCESTER ler—Hamilton Counties, 
(Worcester County, Mass. ) Ohio and Campbell — Ken- 
BUFFALO (Erie-Niagara ton Counties, Ky); Cleve- 


HERE’S ANOTHER up-to-date market report for you 
... on industrial Delaware, small but important. It tells 
you that just 75 of Delaware’s 429 plants comprise the 
bulk of the market. 

THE M&F CENSUS GIVES YOU “INSIDE” FACTS 

about Markets and Circulation 

Mill & Factory is in a unique position to gather facts 
about industry from the inside. It is the only general 
industrial magazine having a long-established cooperat- 
ing relationship with informed salesmen in every sig- 
nificant trading area. This connection removes the 
need for guesswork. 

M&F’S REPRESENTATIVES DON’T NEED TO GUESS 


The 1535 salesmen of 135 important local industrial 
distributors cooperating in the mutually beneficial Mill 
& Factory Plan KNOW the answers. They know exactly 
which plants, and how many, are -worthwhile... 
KNOW what men have buying authority and influence 
-»» KNOW within a few days when men move up, 
down, in, or out. And, these salesmen notify Mill & 
Factory of changes at once for a selfish reason. They 
make sure to designate only real buying factors to get 
Mill & Factory, because these distributors pay for 
every copy! 

To an advertiser, this Mill & Factory Plan and Census 
is the strongest kind of assurance of effective, all-work- 
ing circulation! 

Write for all of these areareports and others to be available soon. 
Conover-Mast Corporation—205 E. 42nd St., New York 17; 333 


me 


Counties. N. Y.) land (Cuyahoga County); No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14; For- 


SYRACUSE Akron (Summit County); vest C. Pearson, 448 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13. 
(Onondaga County, N. Y.) Canton (Stark County); e ee ce ee : 
ROCHESTER Toledo (Lucas County) ‘ 


(Monroe County, N. Y.) MICHIGAN (State); and sepa- 
ERIE ( Erie County, Pa.) rate area report on Detroit 
YORK (York County, Pa.) ( Wayne-Oakland Coun- 


LANCASTER ties); Grand Rapids (Kent 
(Lancaster County, Pa.) County) 
ALLENTOWN-BETHLEHEM INDIANAPOLIS 


(Marion County, Ind.) 
ST. LOUIS (St. Louis County, 
Mo. and St. Clair-Madison 
Counties, III.) 
COLORADO (State) 


( Lehigh, Northampton 
Counties, Pa.) 
PITTSBURGH 
(Allegheny County, Pa.) 
DELAWARE (State ) 


PRI T Rr RS ee 
Mas i ae oe 
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THE ONLY 


94/7 
POPULATION 
FIGURES 


on cities and counties 


... Will be found in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT'S forthcoming 1947 
Survey of Buying Power. 


This year’s Survey, to be published May 10th, will 
include the first and only up-to-date population . 
estimates on cities and counties throughout the 


nation to be found anywhere since the end of the 
War. 


These figures have been prepared by a formula 
developed in cooperation with the Bureau of Census 
and are for exclusive publication in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT?’S 1947 Survey of Buying Power. 


Watch for news about all the other valuable information 
and the many new features in this year's Survey of Buy- 


ing Power. 


Extra copies of SALES MANAGEMENT'S May 10th 
Survey of Buying Power issue may be reserved now at 
$2.00 each. 


Sales MANAGEMENT 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


floor show from Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoc to 
celebrate the pink-gazette’s Hundredth Anniversary 


“That was a day to remember,” 


added Mr. Green 
with a little sigh. ' 


. . « BUT CAN HE COOK? 


Thanks to the Maytag Co., a lot of gals are goiny to 
find housework easier—provided they marry Maytag 
salesmen! Four executives of Maytag, including a vice- 
president, the service manager and two sales manavers 
decided that if the Maytag boys were worth their salt, to 
say nothing of their commissions, they'd better learn the 
finer nuances of cooking—if not on the front burner, then 
at least in a Maytag oven. The gentlemen founded the 
Dutch Oven Club, have just completed a whirlwind tour 
of 11 Maytag outposts where they watched Club neo- 
phytes man the ovens. 


To join this exclusive club a Maytag salesman must 
prove his prowess with the company’s new range by pre- 
paring a roast—same is then eaten as a further token of 
the gentleman’s devotion to cause. 


The four men who dreamed up this idea told us— 
in unison—that they had travelled more than 10,000 
miles in their month-long trek which took them through 
the tip of Mexico. There the new members ran up a 
tasty barbecue sauce, as a sort of ingenious touch, to 
crown their effort. 


At every stop along the way the entire Maytag per- 
sonnel of the area turned up to welcome the foursome. 
And at every meeting, combining business with pleasure, 
the executives gave a full report of washer production 
and outlook with a full account of the range, freezer, and 
ironer prospects for 1947. Parts and sales production 
were aired along with range prices and OPA facts and 
figures. 


Each one of the four gentlemen talked to the May- 
tagers, touching on salient points of his particular spe- 
cialty. And at each stop, in addition to the roasting-bee, 
there was an all-day meeting. Al Murray, Maytag’s 
service manager, for instance, spoke on freezer service. 
Mr. Murray travelled with a full-house of sales aids 
to back him up. Service films, instructional data for 
dealers, and information about service schools were 
standard traveling equipment. The executives say that 
theirs was part good-will tour, part fun-fest and part 
travelling training school. 


The second day of the stop-overs was always dedicated 
to class work and demonstrations by the foursome after 
which the regional managers were given a chance to 
consult personally on problems of sales and service. 


The gentlemen say they had the time of their lives— 
they don’t consider what they did as work. But they 
assure us that their “Flying Tour” reaped a harvest ot 
good-will and better understanding between the company 
and its men. 


Plans are to keep the Dutch Oven Club going full- 
blast. Maytag executives have found that, aside trom 
the fun the boys get out of it, knowing how to roast 
a pig (if necessary) is a handy thing to have aro’ nd 
when Mrs. Doe offers resistance. Matter of fact, the com- 
pany recognizes that when that Buyer’s Market arrives 
the boys will probably have to glaze carrots! 
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CHARLES E. LOVE, former western 
district sales manager, has been 
appointed general sales manager of 
International Business Mach. Corp. 


HENRY A. GRIPEKOVEN as new 
vice-president in charge of sales, 
heads all United States and for- 
eign sales of Visible Index Corp. 


DAVID BLAIR, JR., is the newly 
appointed general sales manager to 
be in charge of all sales and adver- 
tising activities for Telechron, Inc. 


FESRUARY 15, 1947 


E. W. HAEFNER is promoted from 
department manager to assistant 
general sales manager of the Air- 
temp Division of the Chrysler Corp. 


NEWS 


REEL 


CHARLES O'NEIL WEISSER, form- 


er sales promotion manager, is 


appointed sales manager of Emer- 
son Radio and Phonograph Corp. 


KING COOPER, formerly sales 
head at Sonotone Corp., joins Aurex 
Corp., Chicago, as _ vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager. 


ARTHUR NOTO, former assistant 
sales manager, is named sales man- 
ager of the Department Store 
Division of the Hudnut Sales Co. 


RUSSELL B. WESTON, who joined 
the Ethyl Corp. nearly 20 years 
ago, has been promoted to adver- 
tising manager of the corporation. 


NO. 4 


OF A SERIES ON CSMA #8 


Retail Drug Markets 


TO HELP Y0 


COMPARISON BETWEEN MAGAZIN 


COVERAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION 
10 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
¥ Collier's LIFE Post 
IN THE 12 STATES WITH THE HIGHEST Massachusetts............. ee 25.370... 1... 163% 
PER-CAPITA DRUG SALES SE: ee  ) Se 
(Plus Dist. of Col.) Rhode Island.............. , Sear rere 12.0 
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Collier’s has 12.7% coverage LIFE has 24.7% coverage Dist. of Columbia.......... ere 16.6 
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10 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
Collier's LIFE Post 
New Jersey > i, ere ae ee 14.1% 
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eS eee DE, erigdvamear Ce. -aévadeoansy 12.5 
Okiahoma....... DE = skaSawabods EE + bbdcacwedes 9.8 
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Montana............ Pe wiuhewwswor Me sawkueevada 18.6 
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HAT is the true relationship between audi- 
W ences of the 3 mass weekly magazines and 
the state-by-state retail sales pattern for vari- 
ous products? 


For the first time in magazine history, you 
can get the answer to this question quickly and 
easily . . . from LIFE’s Continuing Study of 
Magazine Audiences No. 8. 


The maps above show the per-capita-drug- 
sales pattern for the United States. With each 


map are coverage figures for Collier’s, LIFE, 
and The Saturday Evening Post. 


Pick the state you want to study. Opposite 
it are figures showing what percentage of that 
state’s population has access to drug-products 
advertising appearing in any one of the 3 mass 
weeklies. 


These charts and state-by-state figures are 
only a sample of the many new and important 
findings which LIFE’s CSMA #8 now makes 
readily available to advertisers and their 
agencies. 


The complete report, supervised by the Mag- 
azine Audience Group, is now available. 
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‘*‘BETTER 
THAN 
AVERAGE’”’ 


A Wealthy Market 


108,500 wealthy readers (not just 
a city-zone population figure) . . . 
with a net effective per capita buy- 
ing power of $1,180* ($154* 
higher than the U. S. average) . .. 
per capita retail sales of $670* 
(U.S. average is only $579)... 
40,793,000 gross farm dollars* 

. in McLean County, one of 
the top 620 counties in the United 
States which contain 80% of your 
sales potential. 


The Daily Pantagraph . . . read 
by all the family . . . covers 93% 
of rich Blouningtoa.. 86% of 
prosperous Mc ear County... 
73% of the primary traaing zone 
that includes adjacent portions of 
eight equally affluent counties . . . 
is alone in reaching this quality 
market. 


* Copr. 1946, Sales Management Survey of 
Buying Power; further reproduction not li- 
censed. 
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THE PANTAG RAFH 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


A philosopher, 87, recently mar- 
ried. What kind of philosophy is that? 
. 

Tessie O’Paque says a wolf is an 
unreasonable fox-simile. 


“A precocious 3-year-old floored 
his parents the other day with his 
remark: ‘I’m getting t-i-r-e-d as h-e-l-l 
of your spelling words around me 
all the time’.”—Grit. 

+ 

Words we doubt ever got spoken, 
as The New Yorker would say: 
“Yes, Madam; I recommend them 
for the entire family-wash as well as 
fer dishes, woolens, and _ lingerie. 
Kirkman Flakes are rich-sudsing, 
hard-working.” 

+ 

Seagram’s had a stopper-headline, 
but couldn’t resist a client-touch in 
the final two words: ‘“The American 
Standard of Giving . . . the Finest.” 


In its publication, “Push,” ad- 
dressed to boy carriers, Grit says 
something we can all take to heart: 
“In order to sell, you must know 
what you’re selling.” 


Aside to T. O. White, of the Old 
South: Thanks for the tip on 
Clementine. 


e 

For months, Tabu, the clinging 
best-smeller, has shown an _ 18th- 
century violinist stopping the music 
to go into some free-style necking 
with a lissome lass at the piano. 
Emeraude countered with: “You may 
not find 10 violin-players hot on your 
trail, but Coty’s Emeraude is a lovely 
perfume and there’s probably at least 
one nice guy who will tell you so.” 


Orchids to Lockheed Constellation, 
also Southern Pacific, on their cur- 
rent double-column ads in the mags. 


Jim Gallagher offers this for 


Chesterfields: ‘“Vhere’s method jn 
their mildness.” And this for Deodo: 
“All’s swell that ends smell.” 
2 
I liked this verse on a Brown & 
Bigelow blotter sent me by S & M 
Lamp’s Jim Shirreffs: “Bye Baby 
Bunting . . . Daddy’s gone a-hunting 
. . . For ways to make his baby think 
... Her rabbit-skins are really mink!” 
. 
HEADLINE PARADE 
Making both 
Pencils. 


ends neat.—Ticonderoga 


Easy to handle—Hard to manhandle.— 
Generalite Boxes. 


Twilight of a scourge —U. S. Army Re 
cruiting Service. 
Champion puts the bite on the bark.- 
Champion Papers. 


If he’s got a face, he’ll want a Vestpok 
~Vestpok Dry Shaver. 


Put it 
Railroad. 


He flew through the air with the greatest 
of difficulty—SKF Industries. 


Plan your work and work your plan.— 
Swift & Company. 

Before this page was paper, it 
metal.—National Lead Company. 


there, Industry !—Pennsylvania 


was 


“How do I look in a _ halo?”—X-acto 
Knives & Tools. 
° 
Our peripatetic managing-edito: 


was in St. Paul when a woman 
named Mrs. Truman Wallace was 
electioneering for the Republicans! 
Our editor then stepped over to 
Minneapolis in time to see a sign 
reading: “Orchid Cleaners.” Her 
comment: “What! Do those things 
get dirty?” 
a 

If you are interested in looking 
at some of the most ingenious art- 
work in a long time, send $1.50 to 
The Profile Press, 206 E. 19th St., 
New York 3, N. Y., for a copy of 
“The Devil’s A.B.C.” I hope they’re 
not sold out when you get there. 

— 

Bob Taylor says it may be an oldie, 
but he’ll pass it along anyway. A 
grocery-jobbing salesman called on 
one of his accounts one day and 
found shoe-polish stacked all over the 
store. When the buyer came around, 
the salesman asked: “Bill, what in 
the world are you doing with all this 
shoe-polish?” Bill said: ‘Well, it’s 
like this. I bought a drop-shipment 
and I know what a drop-shipment is 
now. Every time a freight-train 
passes, they drop-off a shipment.” 


They say the Duke of Windsor 
may invest in an American railroad. 
Maybe he’ll be known as the British 
Lionel. 
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*Based on 
the full 
12-month period 
of the 
calendar year 


1946, 


IS EATING IMPORTANT? 


Man, to be sure, cannot live by bread alone. But it is mighty 
important. It is so important that he spends more than 14 of 
his gross income buying something to eat, and an hour 


y and a half every day eating it. Another thing 


man obviously likes to do is to listen to the 
radio, since he spends more than 4 of 
his waking hours per day 


doing it. 


That is why America’s leading food advertisers spend more 
money talking to him on the air about their products than they 


spend in any other national medium. 


..-And in 1946* for 7 YEARS RUNNING more of 
this money was spent with the Columbia Broadcasting 


System than with any other network. 


This is also important. 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


News, Advertising, Readership Devoted 


to Building a Better Civilization 


* 


ml 
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Objective: SALES... Result: SALES 


An advertiser in THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR has written: 
“We have just completed seven- 
teen years of continuous adver- 
tising in The Christian Science 
Monitor and wish to express our 
thanks to this paper and its read- 
ers for their staunch support.” 

Such continuity as this in ad- 
vertising schedules in the 
MONITOR occurs because adver- 
tisements in this international 
daily newspaper sell goods and 


services regularly and in substan- 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK: $00 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT: 3-101 General Motors Building 
KANSAS CITY: 1002 Walaut Screet 

SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Market Street 

LOS ANGELES: 650 S. Grand Avenue 
SEATTLE: 824 Skinner Building 

PARIS: $6 Faubourg Saint Honore 
LONDON, W. 1: 21-23 Shaftesbury Avenue 
GENEVA: 28 Rue du Cendrier 

SYDNEY: 46 Pict Screet 


tial volume. When your advertis- 
ing appears in the MONITOR, you 
are reaching a consumer group 
who are exceptionally loyal to 
MONITOR advertisers. Likewise, 
these consumers have better than 
average ability to buy. 

May we give you full informa- 
tion about the MONITOR MARKET? 
A telephone call or letter will 
bring this information promptly. 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR, One, Norway Street, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


The CHRISTIAN 


SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper 
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Jack Lutz says a radio announcer 
told his listeners what to do if the 
baby swallowed a foreign object: 
Hold the child upside down by the 
heel. ““Meaning whom?” Jack wants 
to know. 

s 

John L. Lewis thinks all that 

glisters is not Goldsborough. 
* 

Will a traffic-cop of the air be a 
traffic-copter? 

e 

Several states are upping taxes 
on cigarettes. Where there’s smoke, 
they're higher. 

7 

I just heard one of those singing 
station-breaks, the burden of which 
(and I do mean “burden”) was 
“Rely on Spry.” It gave me a pain 
in the end-zone. 

o 

What this country needs is a 

Collective Bargaining Basement. 


° 
Orville Reed takes a little ad with 
the headline, “Auto Loans, Come in 
or phone” and revises it to: “Want 
a loan? Come in or phone.” Orville 
says: “Seems to me many advertisers 
overlook many opportunities for 
lyrical expression.” 
e 
Georgia’s Governor (?) Arnall 
said: “Don’t put out the lights; put 
out Lewis.” But he didn’t say how. 
a 
The U. S. dollar is worth $3,350 
in China. There must be a catch in 
that somewhere. 
ae 
Lip-service can’t always be laughed 
off. Last year, the gals spent around 
$28 million on lipstick. First it went 
on lips, then it went on some guy’s 
handkerchief. 


. 

Organized labor has been asking 
for more and more for less and less. 
So don’t be surprised if Uncle Sam 
says: “Well, you asked for it.” 

e 


In erecting a statue to a great 
American, a controversy has flared 
over whether to have him standing 
or sitting. His many friends will be 
satisfied so long as he isn’t shown 
lying. 

* 

Nit—‘‘What kind of dance did 
the Indian maiden do?” 

Wit—“A sort of Cherokee Strip- 
tease.” 

. 

Louise Surgison thinks the electric 
companies might combat the cooking- 
with-gas slogan by “plugging” the 
“switch” from gas to kilowatts with: 
“Now you're cooking with class!” 
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OU pick up the plug of a lamp, radio, heater or vacuum cleaner and slip it in the socket. 


Instantly you get exactly what you pay for—complete—undiluted—100% as wanted. 


If you’re after the homemaker, the same thing happens when your advertisement 
goes into Better Homes & Gardens. Here’s why! 


By its very nature, BH&G screens out all readers except those actively interested in better 


homes —and better living in them. 


No fiction. No foibles. No dilution or spread-eagling of interest. Lunch-counter eaters and 
furnished-room dwellers have little reason to buy BH&G. 


But 3,000,000* homemaking families do. 


People making the most of a well-above-average level of family income — people enjoying 
the broader lives and up-to-the-minute activities of the growing suburban areas — find plenty 


to guide them in spending their money smartly. 


Such folks spend for a lot of things. Foods. Furnishings. | fresh facts on 


Cars. (And the gas, oil and tires they need.) Wallpaper. | SERVICE THAT SELLS 


Rugs. Drugs. Toiletries. Anything and everything a live- 


wire modern family needs. __ Who knows— maybe these facts 
can show you the way to a more 
efficient, more up-to-date media 
Service—and nothing but service—attracts BH&G readers. list. If your product sells in the home 
market — and which one doesn’t? 
— the BH&G representative has a 
lot of pertinent data to show. 


If it serves them, it can serve you. 


And we mean right now—in 1947. 


a 


better Homes 


and Gardens 
Anértias Liat St Tlie Maple 


Turners i 


LIKE ROME 
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THE SPEAKERETTE 


A Portable Speaker's Stand 
For desk or table-top 


A great convenience to speakers. 
Eliminates fumbling, crouching, eye- 
strain and hand-fatigue. 
Boosts morale of timid or inexperi- 
enced speakers. 
o 


An aid to Better - 
Speaking and 
Better Listening 
* 


Ideal for use at 

Sales Meetings iy 

Dealer Meetings 
etc. Be 


Highest grade 
materials and 
construction. 


Maple or Mahogany Finish 
Individually cartoned. $17.50 ea. 


THE SPEAKERETTE COMPANY 
Randolph—Vermont 


THE 
HOUSEWIFE 
BE A SMART 
FOOD BUYER 


... Is @ service of The Dallas Times Herald 
which features timely “Week of the Peak” 
Food News regularly to aid Dallas house- 
wives in their food marketing and dealers 
in their merchandising. 


The Dallas Times Herald has the greatest cir- 
culation of any newspaper in the prosperous 
twenty-county Dallas ABC Market. 


THE DALLAS 
TIMES HERALD 


Dallas’ Greatest Newspaper 
Represented by 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY . 


Consumer Spending 


Was the Post-Christmas buy- 
ing slump as severe as expected. 


Although retail volume has pre- 
sumably reached a temporary satura- 
tion point according to economists, 
increases in sales are still noted. 

Significantly, these increases are 
shown in the week ending January 
25... just one month after Christ- 
mas. Earlier forecasts had predicted 
a sharp slump after the holiday. 

According to the Federal Reserve 
Board, department store sales in- 
creased during the week (money- 
wise) 17% over the corresponding 
period of a year ago. 

Percentages of increases were 
shown as—Boston 19%, New York 
17%, Philadelphia 22%, Cleveland 
17%, Richmond 8%, Atlanta 7%, 
Chicago 18%, St. Louis 25%, 
Kansas City 17%, Dallas 21%, San 
Francisco 16%. 


Business Trends 


What is the picture on Busi- 
ness failures? 


Warning is being made in several 
Government departments that the 
coming price adjustments will cause 
disruption of the easy-going market- 
ing policies that have been in effect 
in the past year. 

There undoubtedly will be many 
failures among’ insecure _ business 
projects. So far, failures have been 
smaller than predicted but are ex- 
pected to grow progressively as the 
price program changes. 

With a change in the pricing 
program, alert merchandising will be 
needed, Washington feels. Expensive 
set-ups good for a sellers’ market will 
be found to be too costly for a buyers’ 
market. While stable and long or- 
ganized organizations will adjust 
nicely it is feared that many recent 
business enterprises will crack up. 

The Department of Commerce 
points out: Total consumer spending 
in December showed the usual sea- 
sonal advances over November in 
dollar terms but the progress was 
spotty. “This variation in sales 
among businesses was much more 
pronounced in December than in 
earlier months, indicating that the 
sharp price advances have forced a 


good many buyers to curtail their 
purchases.” 


Small Business Aids 
Will the Washington flurry to 


aid small business amount to 
anything this time? 


Right now the subject seems to be 
the basis of a political dispute . 
whether it will eventually result in 
real aid to small business can only 
be conjectured. Certainly, during re- 
cent years, small business has had to 
live on promises that were not ful- 
filled. 

Of course, during the war, it was 
understandable that big business of- 
fered greater assurance of depend- 
ability on contracts which could make 
or break down our general production 
program. Now, in peacetime, it re- 
mains to be seen whether our legisla- 
tors will remember the little fellow. 

Along these lines, considerable in- 
terest in Washington is being given 
to a recent speech by Harold Stassen. 

He has called the attention of 
Congress to what he terms “a grow- 
ing concentration of economic power 
and the threat to free competitive 
private enterprise.” 

He proposes changes in tax laws 
that seem “determined to kill free 
enterprise.” He feels that such 
changes would aid the little fellow. 

As to labor practices, he feels that 
the small businessman should be able 
to deal with one bargaining agent 
rather than those representing each 
different group. 


Labor in "47 


How about labor? Is there 
danger of its acting up again? 


The labor situation throughout the 
country shows signs of favorable ad- 
justment, according to Washington, 
though officials are loath to be quoted. 

The recent agreement in the build- 
ing fields announced by President 
Truman is one indication, and may 
be a possible formula which might be 
adopted elsewhere. The steel industry, 
a basic group in the Nation’s econ- 
omy announces a plan established 
by detailed negotiation. 

CIO, without fanfare, seems will 
ing to accept wage rate increases at 
lower rates than last year. 
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_ dollar area successfully. 


You really have 


to cover ground 
to cover this market 


Reaching St. Louis is only half the job 
of reaching the rich St. Louis market. 


You’ve got to get out to the outskirts, 


too. 


More than half the population of this 
massive midwest market ... and 4616 of 
its 6987 grocery stores...are outside 
St. Louis’ city limits. 


But there’s one way to cover the entire 


market. Come along in the St. Louis 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT ... it puts your ad- 
vertising on breakfast tables all over St. 
Louis and in 87 surrounding counties in 


eastern Missouri and southern Illinois! 


The GLOBE-DEMOCRAT is the only daily 


that even claims to cover this billion- 


* 


* 


* 


GLOBE-DEMOCRAT advertisers have the 
advantage of knowing how their prod- 
ucts are selling. The GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
continuous Food Store Inventory keeps 
them posted. 


\ 


YSA 


NEW YORK SUBWAYS 


CAR CARDS 


630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. - 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


STATION 


Member of NATA 


ADVERTISING 
COMPANY, INC. 


POSTERS 
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Workers have been vocal in thei; 
displeasure at income losses sustained 
because of strikes and with Congress 
seemingly ready to act to limit labor’s 
power, it is evident that labor or- 
ganizations will try to attain gains 
without disruptive work stoppages. 

Two “flies in the ointment’ re- 
main: the danger of a new coal strike 
after April first, and the settlement 
of the portal pay issue. 

However, optimism seems to pre- 
vail among Washington labor officials. 


Agricultural Aid 


Will the new Congress support 
farm prices P 


Laws affecting agriculture will be 
of foremost importance in this session 
of Congress and may be considered 
as trends toward the future of gov- 
ernment support of the nation’s 
economy. 

A number of emergency farm laws 
and special Government agencies ex- 
pire within the next year or so. 

Foremost among the questions is 
whether or how the government will 
continue various price support laws. 
These were designed to increase pro- 
duction. There is some indication that 
agricultural production will outrun 
domestic consumption and that this 
uneven relationship will grow ‘ 
point where price supports \ 
burdensome on other busines 

The Commodity Credi 
tion charter expires Jie 
Bank Commission ca 
loans on behalf of 
Farm Mortgage Corpor 
until July 1. Authority ror the rar 
Labor Supply Prograi. also expires 
June 30. The Sugar Act of 1937 
expires December 31 and the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act on December 31, 1948. 


Fate of OPA Records 


Is it true that busine: . figures 
lied to OPA are scill avail- 
for inspection? 


is entirely possible that many of 
e figures may become available to 
“wrong people.” ‘rade associa- 
tions with representatives in Wash- 
ington ave been alert to this possi- 
bility «id have been trying to prevei 
it. Where .or competitive reasons dis- 
closure of OPA records would be in- 
jurious, it is recommended by Washi 
ington observers that companies con- 
cerned take steps to investigate the 
status of records in their particu!*r 
fields. There is considerable sentimei:t 
for asking Congress to pass special 
le'slation on disposal of the old 


Ota records. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending February 15, 1947 


A MEASURING STICK FOR BUSINESS 


Through a special arrangement made with The Index 
Number Institute, Inc., SALES MANAGEMENT will 
publish in each first-of-the-month issue a new, sensitive 
and early-turning business index which is a composite 
measure of business sentiment and business activity. 


Turn to page 148 for a description of this new, im- 
portant feature and the chart which spans the period 
1929 to February 1, 1947. Future instalments of the chart 
will appear in this “Significant Trends” department, and 
on March 1 the trend line will be extended through the 
end ot February. 


Many of our readers have been familiar with ‘The 
Index Number Institute, Inc., for many years. It was 
established in 1923 by Dr. Irving Fisher of Yale, and 
since 1938 has operated in association with The Econo- 
metric '‘ stitute, headed by Charles F. Roos, President. 


The nonthly ‘vend figures go all 
but we have started the 0M ch 


‘ay back to 1919, 
1929 because the 


alier figures are histor’ only. The sensitive 
trend touched r.in * , 1920, for example, 
but industrial o cownward until June, 

971. an rricubi until August, 1921. 
In J 42, thi * made a bottom, preceding 
orth oe points of agricultural and 
dustrial cu.omedities. . .. The trend was particularly 
ef) 13) 9, when after having sagged for several 
ze to rise. while sharp upturn in com- 
nc purchasing power occurred muc ae 
ese examples the trend 'ine called the tu: I 

we of other measuring sticks. 


‘Monthly Business Vrend’’ is designed for long-range 
| : 1 2 . | > ~ - ~- 
planning. Each monthly instalment of the chart will 
carry an explaratory comment to help readers in in- 
terpreting current movements. [The present level still 
retlects a healthy condition of the econonny. 


SELLERS’ MARKETS APE WONDERFUL 


Despite widespread evidence that s pply is catchin: 
up with demand in one line after another, some of our 
heads of industry seem to think that they are still living 
in the era of shortages and “het :nything will go with 
their customers. I have before me « good example. It is a 
f a January 10, | 47, letter written by 
the president of a company making printing equipment to 
the head of a concern which has been a large and valued 
customer. Here is the letter: 


> 


ph tustat copy ¢ 


‘In the past w. have accepted your orders as they 
We 1 ve tried to interpret them as to what 
was desire’ and wken we can’t do that, have made a 
guess at it. 


lave come 1 


Mowever, this is another vear. You heve a price list 
showing all the items that we manufacture with style 
humvers on, also giving specifications. In fact, very 
c e€ im every respect. 


‘Until such time as you can make out your orders 
Properly, we are going to return them to you as there 


Will be no more guess work for us. 
FEBRUARY 15, 1947 
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“We have an idea as to what is desired in this 
purchase order, but if you can’t take the time to make 
it out correctly, we certainly aren't going to fill it.” 


He might have added at the end, ‘‘and if we continue 
to write letters like this we will not have to go to the 
bother of filling any orders.” 


NEW TRADE RELEASES FROM CENSUS 


A new series of monthly trade reports by the Bureau 
of the Census, made possible by an appropriation which 
became available early in 1946, will be ready by the 
middle of 1947. These new releases will give figures on 
all major retail lines, personal service trades, and repair 
services for 65 major cities, for a number of county or 
combined-county areas and for certain states. For several 
hundred other cities of under 100 thousand population, 
est nates wil] _ limited to total retail trade figures or, in 

‘instanc to broad trade groupings. 


h ¢ g of a sellers’ market, this detailed 
ies and by lines of trade should be very 
nd advertising executives who are eager 

tu Ki wi. merchandise is in greatest demand and 
where « special push may be necessary to clear up clogged 


distribution channels. Readers who are interested in 
getting this service should write to the Bureau of the 
Census in Washington or ask for information at the 
nearest regional office of the Department of Commerce. 


The old-series of Monthly Retail ‘Trade Report by the 
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Bureau indicates for December a dropping off of the 
frenzied buying which characterized the last half of 1946. 
As against average gains of from 25 to 30% in preceding 
months, the December sales of independent retailers were 
up 19% from the same month of the preceding year. 
Stores selling consumer durable goods had tremendous 
increases but drug stores gained only 4%, food stores 
13%, dry goods stores 9%, apparel stores 11%. 


This year we should see a big increase in instalment 
selling, for the savings picture is deteriorating. According 
to studies made by The National Industrial Conference 
Board, consumers saved only about 12.1% of their total 
disposable income in 1946, whereas in the previous year 
they saved 23.7%, and in 1944 as much as 28.3%. 
Nevertheless, the percentage saved in 1946 was the high- 
est for any peacetime year since 1929. 


CONSUMERS BAND TOGETHER 


The National Association of Consumers, an organiza- 
tion devoted to “the protection of the American con- 
suming public” has been officially launched, with head- 
quarters at 1822 Jefferson Place, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. The chairman is Helen Hall, Director of the 
Henry Street Settlement in New York City, and a 
member of the Board of Directors of Consumers’ Union. 
The board of directors lists many names of prominent 
club and association women, and a number of men who 
have been active in so-called liberal organizations. 


The Association has received the blessings of Chester 
Bowles, former Price Administrator, who thinks, “we 
need to organize a strong consumer consciousness in all 
groups of people throughout the country. The role of 
consumer is the one economic law which we all share 
in common—workers, farmers and business people. I 
think this consumer movement in America should be a 
strong uniting force at a time when we need unity badly. 
In addition, it can be of tremendous aid to every family 
in the country in securing high quality products at prices 
which we can all afford to pay.” 


FOOD EXPENDITURES 
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According to the announced program of the Associa- 
tion, “it will stimulate activities designed to encourage 
business practices of benefit to cunsuiners, such as truthfy] 
advertising, grade labeling, guarantees, fair prices, quality 
merchandise, good labor standards. . . . It will formulate 
campaigns or other plans designed to «achieve specific 
objectives in the interest of consumers. . . . It will serve 
as a channel for the presentation of the viewpoint of 
consumers to congressional committees, administrative 
agencies and state and local bodies. It will app or at 
public hearings, participate in conferences and as >mble 
expressions of consumer views.” 


It seems safe to assume that the new association wil] 
quickly get into the highly controversial subjects of grade 
labeling and price maintenance. 


SALESMEN AND CREDITS 


The Research Institute of America points out in a 
current bulletin that everybody is a bit rusty after the 
war years, and it recommends that sales managers give 
their men some specific assignments, and some refresher 
training on important eredit functions. 


They think that salesmen should be briefed to report 
on such questions as, Is the customer doing a great deal 
of credit business? Is he buying heavily from one source? 
Any signs that he is getting ready to quit or sell out? 
Is he planning large expansion that may tax his means? 
How is the labor situation in his community? Any signs 
of the customer’s letting his business run down? 


They think that salesmen can give you at least informed 
guesses on such questions as: Is inventory of raw materials 
and parts balanced? What is the proportion of finished 
goods to work in process? In what condition is the mer- 
chandise? Has any of it deteriorated? 


A 1947 trouble spot will develop as merchandise backs 
up from the retailer all the way to the manufacturer, 
and while your books will indicate the extent of the 
customer’s commitments to you, don’t overlook the fact 
that he may be placing business elsewhere and may be 
becoming overextended. Salesmen will often pick up use- 
ful information in the trade or from competitors. 


Significant Shorts 


Prospects Don't Remember: One of the advertising 
salesmen for Nation’s Business bemoaned the fact that 
his prospects seemed forgetful. He had to repeat yester- 
day’s lesson today—and again tomorrow. The editor, a 
patient and far-seeing man, overheard him. “Have you 
noticed,” he asked, “that the Telephone Co. still is 
telling people how to use the dial phone?” 


Ain't Nature Wonderful? My friend, Bill Feather of 
Cleveland, points out in his house magazine that grapes 
appear to be good when business is good and poor when 
business is poor. He cites an international authority on 
wine and food who has compiled a chart of vintage years 
from 1924 to 1945. The best vintage year in the last two 
decades was 1929. 1937 was a good business and wine 
year, as were the last three war years. But during the de- 
pression years of 1930, ’31 and ’32 the wines were hardly 
fit to drink. Bill adds, “If you wish to appear sophisticated 
when ordering wine you are fairly safe in specifying 
wine from grapes grown in boom years. Avoid the de- 
pression years. Why grapes should be good when business 
is good is anybody’s guess. Might be sun spots.” 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Wher Will Profits Come From? 


-article series 


Part I* “a 


BY A. ER 


The final objective of every busi- 
ness is a reasonable net profit. Yet, 
in fe,, businesses are all the factors 
i, production and distribution, which 
i Suence profit, related in an over- 
all company program to this end. 

Most sales and advertising effort 
is based upon volume as a masure 
of markets. Yet, even in the period 
of business expansion from 1923 to 
1929, volume and profit were not 
synonymous. (See chart at right.) 

Increased volume in manufactur- 
ing results in lower unit costs of 
production, but increases in dis- 
tributive outlets may result in higher 
unit costs of distribution. Many 
companies that went after volume by 
increasing their distribution not only 
lowered their rate of profit but 
actually took less dollars to the bank. 

Now that management faces a 
“squeeze” such as it never faced 
before, it becomes more than ever 
necessary that profit be used as a 
measure for every step in distribution. 
American business has been essentially 
production-minded. Until compara- 
tively recently, most top executives 
came from the production side of 
business. 

There is much more accumulated 
information about how to produce 
scientifically at low costs than there 
is about how to distribute scien- 
tifically at low costs. It is only in 
comparatively recent years that busi- 
ness has accumulated much data about 
markets. And such data is usually in 
terms of volume. Retailers’ account- 
ing systems usually show profit by 
departments. Few show profit by 
brands. Few jobbers keep records to 
show profit or distribution by brands. 
Manufacturers’ accounting systems 
usually show profit by items and ter- 
ritories. Few can show, for any one 
item, their net profit by types of 
outlets, sizes of communities or geo- 
graphical location. 

How many companies can show 
their own sales and advertising ex- 
ecutives or their advertising agencies 
just where the most _ profitable 
markets actually are, so that both sales 
and advertising effort can be con- 
centrated upon those markets which 
seem to be inherently the most profit- 
able ? 

With production costs taking a 
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14% 


A MANUFACTURER 


A:srage Profit .. 
-vertising Percent of Sales...9% 
ACTUAL PROFIT OR LOSS 

“B” ACCOUNTS 


“C" ACCOUNTS “D” ACCOUNTS 


6% 


expended against “C” and “D” accounts 


Over 75% of salesmen's time and point of sales material 


te 


1% 


progressively larger share out of each 
dollar of sale, management must look 
for profit in the field of distribution. 
Anyone who studies the economic 
specifications necessary if we are to 
maintain a sound structure from here 
on knows that advertising must be a 
more important factor than ever be- 
fore, but advertising must be better 
integrated into an over-all program 
with all the other factors of produc- 
tion and distribution related to profit. 

Because of lack of basic data, in- 
adequate accounting systems and 


means of accurate comparisons of 
businesses differing in size and type 
of activity, few people are aware of 
the degree of change in the basic 
factors of production and distribu- 
tion. Analysis of the operations of 
many companies, large and small in 
widely different types of business, 
show strikingly similar changes in 
the relationship of wages, taxes, pro- 
duction costs, distributing costs, 
profits and prices. 

The war has caused some radical 
changes but, in the main, the war has 


*ABOUT THIS SERIES 


appear in the next issue. 


The material in this series of articles is condensed from studies 
of many different types of businesses. The case histories include 
jobbers and manufacturers. The products range from cosmetics 
to electrical equipment. The studies were made over a period of 
years, covering business expansion and depression. They cover 
two different but related areas: 


1. An analysis of company operations to trace and compare 
the trends in wages, costs, taxes, profits and prices. 


2. An analysis of distribution costs and methods, in which 
markets were measured in terms of net profit instead of volume. 


The results of these studies have been correlated with special 
tabulations of data from the Census of Distribution and other 
studies by the Department of Commerce. The second article will 
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ANNUAL SALES 


1939 AND 1944 
(Millions of Dollars) 


GENERAL vu. 3. GOODYEAR 
MOTORS ELECTRIC FOODS STEEL TIRE & RUBBER 
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1533 \ 
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285% 2082 ena 

210% Increase 296 
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130% 


Increase 


104% 


Increase 


904 


200 


1939 ‘44 


1939 ‘44 


merely accelerated long-haul trends 
which have been gradually evolving 
over a period of years. Returning to 
peace will reduce the effect of the 
war-created conditions but will not 
alter the long-haul trends. Manage- 
ment is being squeezed from all 
quarters. Here are a few examples of 
what happened during the war to 
basic patterns of sales, wages, costs, 
taxes, and profits. 

(Note: The following data are 
from company reports to stockholders 
or the SEC. Variations in bookkeep- 
ing from year to year or among 
different companies may make minor 
differences. The trends shown are sub- 


stantiated, however, by similar condi- 
tions in many other companies.) : 


Sales Volume Is Up 
(Sales in Millions) 


1939 1944 

General Motors ......... 1,376 4,262 
—210% Increase 

General Electric ........ 396 =: 11,533 
—285% Increase 

General Foods ........... 145 296 
—104% Increase 

a ere 904 2,082 


—130% Increase 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 200 786 
—294% Increase 
The average increase for 50 typical 
manufacturing companies was 250%. 


SALES PER 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


8.1 


Increase 


1939 44 1939 44 1939 44 


1939 AND 1944 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


EMPLOYE 


U. S. 
STEEL 


GOODYEAR 
TIRE & RUBBER 
7.8 


83% 


Increase 


Increase 


4.3 


1939 ‘44 


1939 44 


These increases in volume are the 
result of increases in number of em- 
ployes and, more significant, increased 
sales per employe. 


Sales Per Employe Went Up 


1939 1944 

General Motors ......... $6,240 $9159 
—Up 46% 

General Electric ......... 4,870 8100 
—Up 66% 

General Foods .......... 13,300 23,000 
—Up 72% 

Ta NE acne e naemeknus 4,060 6,630 
—Up 63% 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 4,260 7,789 
—Up 83% 


The average increase for 50 typical 

companies was 63%. 

These figures for “sales per em- 
ploye” should not be confused with 
production rates for employes in 
manufacturing work. ‘The figures 
shown are the average sales for every 
employe upon the payroll. The in- 
creases in “‘sales per employe” during 
the war period resulted from two in- 
fluences: 

1. Extra 
overtime. 

2. Reduction in employes ordinar- 
ily engaged in sales and promotional 
work. 

The “sale per employe” for most 
companies will decline under normal 
operations and the return of competi- 
tion. 

The result is reduced revenue per 
employe for the company but in- 
creased operating costs per employe. 

In cases of a reduction in sales 
volume costs cannot be proportionally 
reduced by simply reducing the num- 
ber of employes. ‘The record through 
the last major depression and the re- 
cession in 1938 shows that sales per 
employe drop faster than total sales 
. . . over-all costs per employe start 
up with the result that wages, or 
profits, or both, must decline or prices 
must be increased . . . unless ways 
and means can be found to improve 
over-all operating efficiencies in man- 
ufacturing and distribution. Current 
wage rates and operating costs are 
based upon abnormally high levels of 
sales per employe resulting from the 
war. 

High sales volume levels must be 
maintained to afford low unit costs, 
but the upward trends of cost of 
goods and downward net profit make 
it more than ever necessary to 
measure markets in terms of final net 
profit instead of the customary 
measure of volume. 


Cost of Goods Went Up 
(In Per Cent of Sales) 


1939 1944 
Motors ..scscses 76.69% 85.9°% 


—up 9.3 points—or 12.0% 
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individual effort and 


General 


Gene 


Gene 


U. 5 


Goo: 


1939 1944 


General Electric ......... 73.0% 83.1% 
—up 10.1 points—or 13.8% 
Geacral FOGG6. «<.06ses.0005 64.5% 74.9% 
—up 10.4 points—or 16.1% 
Re Mie as 73.79% 79.0% 


—up 5.3 points—or 7.2% 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber..71.3% 83.3% 
—up 12.0 points—or 16.5% 
The average increase for 50 typical 
companies was higher than the above 
examples or 13 points, or 18.0%. 


1944 was the high point for all 
companies, but 1939 was not the low 
point. For example, for U. S. Steel, 
the low point was 68.6%. For Gen- 
eral Motors the low point was 
75.9%c. If the increases were meas- 
ured from low point to high point, 
the changes would be higher than 
those shown. 

In spite of increases in volume of 
two, three, four or more times, the 
cost of goods per dollar of sale went 
up. One might think that this was 
due to abnormal war conditions, but 
year by year analysis of these trends 
over a long period of years shows 
that this trend was in effect long be- 
fore the war. 

Comparing the leaders in a par- 
ticular industry also shows that the 
condition is general and not confined 
to an isolated case. For example, the 
average increase in cost of goods for 
five leading food companies was 12.6 
points. 


Selling and Administration Costs 


Went Down 

1939 1944 

General Motors ......... 7.8% 2.2% 
—Down 5.6 points—or 71.8% 

General Electric ......... 13.0% 3.8% 
—Down 9.2 points—or 70.7% 

General Fae@s ....ssc.se- 22.9% 14.8% 
—Down 8.1 points—or 35.4% 

Be Os NE icccao tae aaawees 5.8% 24% 
—Down 3.4 points—or 58.7% 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber. .20.4% 6.9% 
—Down 13.5 points—or 66.2% 
The average for 50 companies in 
1939 was 18.6% and in 1944 it was 
98%—down 8.8 points, or 47.3%. 


Management may be able to keep 
these costs from going back up to 
pre-war levels but they must go up 
substantially from war period lows. 
Many sales managers think that in- 
creased competition will cause selling 
costs to go all the way back to pre- 
war levels or even higher. 

1945 Reports show that selling and 
administration costs have started up. 

1946 Reports to date indicate still 
larger increases for the entire year 
over 1945, 


Profit Rates Went Down 
(Per Cent of Sales) 


1939 1944 

General Motors ......... 9.6% 40 % 
—Down 5.6 points—or 58.4% 
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GENERAL GENERAL 
MOTORS ELECTRIC 


7.8 13.0 


GENERA 
FOODS 
22.9 


\ 


10.1% 48 


Decrease 


, 11.8% 


Decrease 


1939 ‘44 1939 ‘44 


SELLING, GENERAL, AND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


1939 AND 1944 


(Percent 


1939 ‘44 


of Sales) 
L uu. 3. GOODYEAR 
STEEL TIRE & RUBBER 
5.8 20.4 
; ‘ 
35.4% 
Decrease 
58.7% 


Decrease 


86.2% 


Decrease 


1939 ‘44 1939 '44 


1939-1944 Compare these entirely different 
General Electric ....... 135 % 3.7 % companies : 
—Down 9.8 points—or 72.5% 
General Foods .......... 10.3 % 4.2 % General Foods 
—Down 6.1 points—or 59.3% In 1939, with sales per employe 
i OO. ec cnetcanvens 4.5 %o 2.9 % of $13,300 and general sales and 


—Down 1.6 points—or 35.5% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber. 4.92% 1.93% 
—Down 3.0 points—or 39.2% 
Average for 50 companies in 1939 
was 12.1%, in 1944 was 4.7%— 
down 7.4 points, or 61%. 


In spite of large increases in vol- 
ume and large decreases in selling and 
administration costs—profit rates in 


administrative expense of 22.9% they 
made 10.3% net profit. 

In 1944 with sales per employe of 
$23,000 and general sales and ad- 
ministrative expense of 14.8% they 
made only 4.2% net profit. 


General Electric 


In 1939 with sales per employe of 
$4,870 and general sales and ad- 


widely different industries went ministrative expense of 13.0% they 
down. made 13.5% net profit. 
1939 AND 1944 
(Percent of Sales) 
GENERAL GENERAL GENERAL U.S 
+o. GOODYEAR 
MOTORS ELECTRIC FOODS STEEL TIRE & RUBBER 
85.9 83.1 749 83.3 


2.0% 


ncrease 73. 


1939 ‘44 1939 ‘44 


1939 '44 


79.0 


16.1% 


Increase 73.7 


Increase 


1939 ‘44 


1939 ‘44 


39 


125% 


Decrease 


1939 44 1939 ‘44 


NET PROFIT 


1939 AND 1944 
(Percent of Sales) 


GENERAL GENERAL GENERAL U. S. GOODYEAR 
MOTORS ELECTRIC FOODS STEEL TIRE & RUBBER 
9.6 13.5 10.3 4.5 4.92 
| 35.5% 39.2% 
Decrease Decrease 


| 59.3% 


1939 ‘44 


Decrease 


1939 ‘44 


1939 ‘44 


In 1944 with sales per employe of 
$8,100 and general sales and ad- 
ministrative expense of 3.8% they 
made only 3.7% net profit. 

Increased cost of production and 
increased taxes much more than offset 
the normal economies resulting from 
increased volume. 

The same general patterns shown 
here apply to railroads and utilities as 
well as to manufacturing companies 
and to local as well as national com- 
panies. All management is up against 
the same basic trends. 

The Goodyear Tire end Rubber 
Co. is typical of many other com- 
panies whose total dollar profit went 
up substantially: 


1939 1944 
Net Sales (in millions).... 200 786 
—294% Increase 
Cost of Goods in % of Sales 71.3% 83.6% 
—Up 12.3 points or 17.3% 
Selling General & Admin- 
istration Expenses in 
ee sy ae 20.4% 6.9% 
—Down 13.5 points or 66.3% 
Sales) 1.78% 717% 
—302% Increase 
4.92% 1.93% 
—60.8% Decrease 


Taxes (% 


Net Profit 


The decrease of 13.5 points in gen- 
eral sales and administration cost was 
just about balanced by the increase 
of 12.3 points in cost of goods. This 
is typical of a great many companies 
ranging from oil refiners to manu- 
facturers of cosmetics. The 300% in- 
crease in the amount which taxes took 
out of each dollar is not unusual. 

It may well be argued that 1.93% 
of 786 million is more dollars to take 
to the bank than 4.92% of 200 
million. True for the present, but 
how about the future? 
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The 786 million were sold with 
total selling and administration costs 
of 6.9% of sales, a drop of 13.5 
points from 1939, 

Wage rates are up over 1944. Sell- 
ing costs must go up as competition 
returns. 

If selling costs go back only to 
75% of what they were in 1944 or 
15.3% of sales and if taxes are re- 
duced to half of 7.17% they took out 
of the sales dollar in 1944 or 3.5%, 
and other costs remain proportion- 
ately the same, profit would be 
eliminated—unless_ price levels are 
increased. 


Goodyear is an established com- 
pany making the same basic product 
in peace and war and having a big 
backlog of orders. What will happen 
when volume drops? How about less 
fortunate companies? 

Earning statements for 1946 are 
mixed. Many companies with high 
production in a sellers’ market show 
as good or better earnings per share 
than for a comparable period in 1945, 
This is largely due to tax relief 
rather than lower costs. Profits of 
other companies beginning to feel the 
effects of decreased volume or high 
costs are down. Some are in the red. 
Relief from excess profits taxes is 
now more or less nullified by increas- 
ing wage rates and production costs. 

With current wage rates and oper- 
ating expenses predicated upon ab- 
normally high levels of production 
and sales, the ice is very thin. In spite 
of good current earnings, conditions 
are unsound. The margin of safety 
has been reduced. Many businesses 
are vulnerable in that a minor de- 
crease in volume will result in a 
major decrease in profit. Lifting of 


price ceilings will give temporary re. 
lief only. Management knows that as 
soon as the present backlog of con- 
sumer demand is satisfied that new 
competitors and war-increased pro- 
duction capacity in most industries 
will combine with consumer pressure 
for low prices to create a battle-royal 
which will make past competitive 
battles seem like pink teas. 

Regardless of future competitive 
pressures, management is striving to 
maintain low levels of consimer 
prices because that is the only way to 
maintain high levels of consumption 
and employment. Past practices in 
sales direction, merchandising and 
advertising which built the successful 
brands of today will not be good 
enough to maintain the position of the 
established brands or to build posi- 
tion for the newcomers. 

Conditions usually change faster 
than the practices of an industry or 
the business organizations serving the 
industry. For example, the advertis- 
ing and promotion of the automobile 
industry started upon an entirely new 
base—different from the then current 
methods of an old business such as 
textiles or insurance. Being new, 
radio is used differently from maga- 
zines or newspapers which are still 
hampered by past habits and inertia of 
advertisers. 

The packaging of many products 
is still the same as it was many years 
ago although the buying habits of 
dealer or jobber may have changed 
radically and packaging is a big factor 
in handling costs. 

Many companies have  accom- 
plished much in simplification of de- 
sign and items in a line, but few 
have cashed in upon the economies of 
full co-ordination of: consumer re- 
search to define product character- 
istics; simplification of the number 
of items necessary to serve the 
market; packaging based upon the 
buying habits and rate of flow of 
merchandise from consumer to fac- 
tory; selection of the most profitable 
segment of the market—and adver- 
tising designed to fit into such an 
over-all program. 

The old philosophy of “get the 
volume and the profit will take care 
of itself,” is not now good enough. 
Rising production costs make volume 
even more necessary than before, but 
management cannot simply press the 
sales department to get the volume 
anywhere, anyhow, and expect to 
make a satisfactory profit. 

The company that measures mark- 
ets in terms of both volume and 
profit can, by its sales and advertis- 
ing strategy, dispose of its production 
in that part of the market which 1s 
(Continued on page 158) 
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Students in Marketing Show How 


BEHIND THE CONFERENCE: Students of the sales management class 


of the University of California learn early what producers of successful 


meetings know—there's plenty of mental sweat behind every show. 
Talking it over with their opposite numbers at the Paraffine Companies 
are: (left to right) E. Miltimore, ass't v-p of sales, PABCO; Albert S. 
Vanderhurst, student speaker; L. M. Clayberger, advertising manager, 
PABCO; H. W. Allen, PABCO merchandising manager, B. M. D.; James 
D. Dwyer, Ernest Welch, and Robert C. Langsett, student speakers. 


Photos by Stewart Sawyer 


They Would Stage a Sales Meeting 


The class in sales management at the University of Califor- 


nia moves in on The Paraffine Companies and demonstrates 


organization, timing, showmanship, and platform technique. 


If you were at college studying 
salesmanship and sales management, 
how would you put on a sales confer- 
ence ? 

To find out, 31 members of the 
sales management class of the Uni- 
versity of California Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Berkeley, 
Calif., lifted the idea out of the 
college “bull session” level with a 
mock sales conference—and invited 
members of the San Francisco Sales 
Managers’ Association to kibitz. 

Results astonished their elders. 
Said O. E. Doerr, general sales man- 
ager, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., “Of 
all the conferences we attend, we 
very rarely find a real sales meeting 
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as well organized as this one.” 

The idea for a mock sales confer- 
ence was dropped into the students’ 
laps just before Christmas by Prof. 
Royal A. Roberts, who had taken his 
class in a body to the western regional 
sales executives conference* last No- 
vember. ‘The class set a fast pace for 
itself. Work began after New Years, 
and the conference was run off just a 
week before examinations. 

To make the conference as realistic 
as possible, students selected The 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, to be the guinea pig for their 
conference. Executives of Paraffine 
Companies, manufacturers of floor 
coverings, paints and roofing, worked 


with students to provide them with 
typical sales data. 

With factual data at their dis- 
posal, the students were on their own 
in planning the conference. The meet- 
ing was based on an annual sales 
conference in which salesmen are 
called in from the territories to the 
head office. 

The students’ first step was to 
draw an organization chart so they 
could delegate authority. Every class 
member had a part. As the project 
developed, students taking part were 
given titles to correspond with the 
role they were to play in the mock 
conference. 

The class selected Richard M. 
Stark as chairman. Mr. Stark is on 
leave of absence from the Rockwell 
Division, Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co., Los Angeles, while studying for 


*See Highlights of Sales Executives 
Conference in San Francisco, SM Novem- 
ber 20, page 40. 
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his degree in business administration. 
His title was “sales manager.” He 
directed activities of the executive and 
operating committees, which in turn 
directed those in charge of stunts, 
printing, luncheon, records, welcom- 
ing, properties, research, and speak- 
ers. 

Guests of the conference were in- 
vited by a personal letter from F. 
George Trescher, Jr., secretary of the 
sales management class. The con- 
ference program was printed on a 
four-page folder having all the ear- 
marks of a regular sales schedule. 

From the moment Chairman Stark 
introduced the master of ceremonies, 
Rupert F. Lewis, a sales conference 
was in session, and no one stepped out 
of character until the close. A veteran 
sales manager commented: “If I’d 
been set down here without knowing 
what was going on, I’d have been 
certain it was a real conference.” 

Mr. Lewis’ simulated title was 
“southwestern regional manager.” He 
introduced student Barclay Simpson, 
metamorphosed into ‘marketing man- 
ager, Building Materials Division,” 
for his talk on ‘Postwar Business 
Conditions as affecting PABCO Sales.” 
He was followed by Albert S. Van- 
derhurst, “assistant vice-president of 
sales,’ who discussed “PABco: 60 
Years of Building.” First half of the 
program was closed with ‘Advertis- 
ing Manager” John McKillop’s dis- 
cussion and demonstration of “The 
Use of Selling Aids.” 

After an intermission, the class 
then presented a half-hour film, “A 
Foundation for the Future,” provided 
by the Parafine Companies. Then, 
students settled into a_ bread-and- 
butter discussion of sales problems. 

James Dwyer came up with hard- 
headed ideas on “Lining Up New 
Distributors,” in his role of “‘assistant 
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A. Roberts’ 


SALES MANAGER FOR A DAY: 
Richard M. Stark (above) who 
is on leave from his company, 
was chairman of the conference. 


GUESTS: Switching roles, members of the University of 
California sales management class, welcome members of San 
Francisco Sales Managers’ Association to their mock sale 
conference. Last November, these students of Prof. Roya 
class 


were guests of western conference 


MENTOR & STUDENT: Prof. Roberts 
(above, left) germinated idea, turned 
it over to class members—including 


Randolph Washburn, to 


develop. 


a 


“SALES MEETING:" There's not a trace of the “collegiate” atmosphere about this 
practice meeting. Ernest Welch demonstrates unveiling of new product to dealers. 


manager of market research.” Then, 
Ernest Welch, for this occasion, ‘‘as- 
sistant manager of marketing, Build- 
ing Materials Division,” unveiled a 
new roof coating in his talk on 
“pasco Presents a New Product.” 
Mr. Welch demonstrated the sales 
manual and a “torture tester” used in 
selling to dealers. To close the final 


session, R. C. Langsett, “director 
of sales promotion,” tackled that 
perennial sales management problem 
of how to make “Every Salesman a 
Territory Manager.” 


Guests were surprised to learn in 
Professor Roberts’ luncheon talk that 
students who made the presentation 
were not the best speakers in the 
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DEMONSTRATES AIDS: John McKillop 
(below left) discussed a wide range of sell- 
ing aids. Here he goes over source material 
with R. G. Walker (center) district man- 
ager, and S. F. Cook, sales manager, The 


[Heinn Co., makers of looseleaf binders. 


class. “The best speakers,” explained 
Professor Roberts, ‘““were put on the 
executive committee to help train 
some who were less good.” Veteran 
sales managers commented on _ the 
poise of the speakers. 

In preparing his talk, each student 
worked with the appropriate member 
ot the PABCO sales organization, but 
actual writing of the speeches was 
pretty much a collective class effort. 
Details were checked with the 
speaker’s mentor at PABCO. However, 
students did not copy the company’s 
approach or methods, but merely used 
the organization as a form on which 
to hang their own ideas of a sales 
conference. 

he aims of the class, as outlined 
by Chairman Stark, were to: 


|. Make copious use of selling 


1 
tools. 


Emphasize long-range selling, 
rather than concentrating  single- 
mindedly on a sale. 


>. Use scientific market research, 
analyzing product potentials and 
Production needs. 
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EMBRYO SALES EXECUTIVES: Ticketed with identification cards in their breast 


pocket, these students rehearse their part in the conference: Left to right: R. F. Lewis, 
Oliver D. Hamlin, William V. Morris, Jean Sanderson, Milan Jogo, and W. G. Hudson. 


POSER: "They'll all want building 


materials—but whose brand will they 


SPOTTING THE GOAL: James D. Dwyer 
(above) illustrates what he means when 


buy ?""—asks Barclay Simpson (above). he urges the use of market research. 
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MEMO TO TALENT SCOUTS: This is the class which put on the sales conference. 
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SHE-TYCOON ... Women have become major ex- 
ecutives in many industries but it remained for brisk, 
young Helen S. Sorenson (right) to encroach upon one 
of the last of man’s domains—electronics. She didn’t 
plan it that way and it happened under tragic circum- 
stances. Helen had the reins of Sorenson & Co. dropped 
in her lap when her engineer-husband, who headed-up 
the company, was killed in a _private-plane crash. 
Sorenson employes wondered what would happen to the 
company. Then Helen reported to work, with no fan- 
fare, and with her sleeves rolled up. Knowing that she 
couldn’t contribute too much to the technical aspect 
of producing voltage regulators, she applied herself to 
straightening out the mechanics of running an elec- 


tronics plant. First she cemented personnel relations; 
then she put her faith in the ability of people to produce, 
delegated her authority to her plant executives. The 
employes call her “The Duchess,” which she likes. It 
shows they like her she says. Recently the N.A.M. 
selected her as one of the four women to participate in 
“Women in Industry,” presented at their 1946 con- 
vention. In addition to running a plant, Helen Sorenson 
has the added problem of raising three small children, 


insists that it takes only about 22 hours a day for it. 
Wide World Photo 


They're In the News 


HE RETIRED THE RETIREMENT... Fifteen years ago Howard D. 
Williams achieved his goal—early retirement while he was young enough to 
enjoy it. The other day Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc., top-flight agency, put 
him in its driver’s seat as president and general manager! With a man like 
Williams it’s impossible to unhitch a horse used to pulling big wagons. Before 
he affiliated with Erwin, Wasey, Howard Williams had worked his way up 
to a top position with National Cash Register Co. by dint of his energy and 
salesmanship (a 12-hour work day is his usual order). Placed in charge of 
National’s foreign sales he increased its profits several million dollars a year, 
made National Cash Register a familiar name in every European and South 
American country. After his retirement time hung heavy on his hands. But 
two personal friends, L. R. Wasey and O. B. Winters who headed Erwin, 
Wasey, soon changed all that. They inveigled him into joining forces with 
them, set him to work coordinating the large network of offices which the 
agency has in foreign countries. It’s been a very happy merger. H. W., tall, 
spare, always immaculately dressed, “retires” every weekend now to indulge 
his favorite diversions, hunting and fishing. As a lad he wanted to be an 
engineer, graduated from M.1I.T. Later he changed his mind, started over. 
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MR. SECRETARY BUT NO STUFFED SHIRT... 
is William Chapman Foster, the Connecticut Yankee 
who’s the new Under-Secretary of Commerce, small 
business man, inveterate yachter, Republican Liberal. On 
the extra-curricular side he’s president of Pressed Steel 
Products Co., Inc., and a director of the Wagner 
Machinery Corp., both of New York. This is good news 
for business and industry; here’s a man who speaks 
3usiness’s language. The fact that he’s also trustee of 
The Committee For Economic Development, was 
awarded the Commendation for Exceptional Civilian 
Service and the Medal of Merit for his outstanding 
work with the War Department during World War II 
should prove that Foster is no square peg in a Com- 
merce hole. A big, genial man, completely without 
affectation, he dislikes talking about himself—‘‘Just 
say I want to do a job.” Those who are near to him 
are quick to tell you that the credit for the job can go 
hang, as far as he’s concerned. Around his halls they'll 
also tell you that he’s a quick thinker but never makes 
snap decisions. Most of all, he’s fair. On the lighter 
side he’s an absolute bug about boats, due to his New 
England background. The one in the foreground— 
above his head—is his own. Now he’s at a bigger helm. 
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OVER-ALL PICTURE... Though you 
suspect it from his British lounge suit, Stanley A. Sweet, 
chairman of the board of Sweet-Orr, says he’s more inter- 
ested in dressing the man behind the plough than himself. 
As a matter of fact, the quiet-spoken, artistic Mr. Sweet, 
who looks like a Man of Distinction advertisement, is 


might not 


happiest when he’s in a pair of the overalls he manufactures. 
Son of the company’s first president, he worked his way up 
the line because his father was a firm believer that things 
too easily achieved weren’t valuable. The elder Sweet, a 
rather remarkable man, invited his workers to organize. 
Sweet-Orr claims the first Union label in the industry. This 
year marks the 75th anniversary for the company, the 40th 
of Mr. Sweet’s service to it. If he hadn’t inherited his 
father’s interest in the business, Stanley Sweet might be 
equally well-known as an artist. His works, mostly in oil, 
have had showings at the Yale Club; his pen and ink 
sketches, distributed to a lucky few as Christmas cards, 
display a craftsmanship beyond the Sweet amateur standing. 
One of his sons inherited the artistic half of his personality, 
went into publishing. The other—Clinton, Sweet-Orr’s 
treasurer—followed the family tradition like his father. 
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Appliance manufacturers and other 
companies faced with the avalanche 
of competition about to come down 
on them through a buyers’ market 
will do well to look into Good House 
Stores’ Experimental Sales Promo- 
tion Laboratory, Philadelphia. 
They'll find there a formula for sales 
promotions that can _— successfully 
hurdle competition in  a_ buyers’ 
market. 

(jood House Stores, a comparative 
newcomer in the chain store and re- 
tail home appliance field, is growing 
in size and volume by adhering 
closely to a special, tested three-point 
formula for profitable sales promo- 
tions. It is a formula designed to 
sell fastest the largest number of 
major appliances with the lowest 
possible advertising expense. 

This organization, a little more 
than a year old, started business in 
the now fast-fading, post-war sellers’ 
market. It entered the appliance field 
when customers were standing in 
line to buy radios, refrigerators, and 
washing machines. 

Harry Boyd Brown, president of 
the Philadelphia chain, wasn’t kidded 
in the least by such an overwhelming 
demand for appliances. He had been 
Philco’s national merchandising man- 
ager in the rough, tough depression 
days when radios could be built twice 
as easily as they could be sold. Even 
before that he had created the original 
newspaper and direct mail campaigns 
on electrical appliances such as the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner, the Premier 
Vacuum Cleaner, and various electric 
washing machines. He knew from 
wide experience that such a sellers’ 
market was destined to be only tem- 
porary. 

With that background, Good 
House Stores started immediately to 
develop sales promotions that get the 
business—the actual sales at once, in 
volume, and at a profit. Any pub- 
licity, any prestige, any accumulative 
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For a Buyers Market: A Tested 
Formula for Profitable Sales Promotions 


Based on an interview by A. B. Ecke with 


HARRY BOYD BROWN »° President, Good House Stores, Inc. 


To prove that the formula produces retail sales quickly 
and profitably, Good House Stores, Philadelphia, test 
promotions. If they click, manufacturers for whom the 
promotions are created are free to use them nationally. 


Direct from Hollywood! 
A Sensational Brand New 


Album of 
Jewish 


Records 
Just Released by the 


LOOK! 


ie by A 
Express. The quantity is limited, and therefore ais 
one {!) Album will be sold to 2 customer. They go on 
> Seen ayROnON ereeing, at ali Good Heuse 
itores, 


COME IN—HEAR THEM! qi... 


with te hear the Miho af Jewith Recerds. Me wilt 
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om yous part Jatt anders wise wit be 
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that you rend thie 
advertisement i» phe Brenieg Butler end thet you 


Goop HOUSE: STORES, «. 


5325 Germantown Ave. 


Geod Howse Stores, ter 


; 
5524 North Fifth $1)! 18 W Chetten Are. Phoe 44 Pa. 


122 West Ghelten Ave. 


17 est Lament Ave, State and Memes Sh. 

GOOD HOUSE STORES are willing to go 
far afield to find new products and new 
brands suitable 


for promotion-testing. 


fulcrum that results from a sales pro- 
motion is classified by Good House 
as merely a welcome by-product. The 
formula for getting a_ profitable, 
quick turnover of merchandise in a 
buyers’ market includes these points: 

The product to be promoted 
must be right—it must have good 
sales appeal and sound value. 

2. In all advertising, wording and 
style must be stressed above every- 
thing else—with each word, each 
sentence, each paragraph weighed and 
analyzed with infinite care. 

3. ‘The cost of the promotion must 
be kept to a minimum to insure a 
profit for the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler, and the retailer. 

To prove that such a formula will 
produce retail sales quickly and 
profitably, Good House through ite 


Tempo pen: Studios 


Experimental Sales Promotion Lab- 
oratory is now offering its services to 
appliance manufacturers and othe: 


interested companies. Without any 
special fee or charge, it will originate. 
create, produce and test sales pro- 
motions for manufacturers. If a pro- 
motion clicks—if it produces the 
desired business at once, at a profit— 
then the manufacturer for whom it is 
created is free to use it on a nation- 
wide basis with other dealers. 

Good House test promotions often 
include expenditures of only hundreds 
of dollars—not thousands of dollars. 
That’s a particular feature of the 
Experimental Laboratory. Tests are 
made on very small budgets, for 
(sood House Stores are not interested 
in spending large sums; neither do 
they advise manufacturers to spend 
large sums until a promotion is 
proved to be profitable. Once a pro- 
motion has been tested and proved, 
it is simply a matter of multiplication 
to increase the advertising, the sales 
and the profits. The size or magni- 
tude of a nation-wide promotion is 
nothing to cause alarm, says Good 
House management, when it has been 
tested and therefore is certain to pro- 
duce the proper volume and profit. 

The Laboratory is already in ac- 
tion with a number of promotions. 
Although household appliances in 
general did not need special sales 
campaigns in 1946, the Philadelphia 
chain is ready for the buyers’ market 
that is being predicted for many kinds 
of merchandise during 1947. Some 
of the widely diversified products 
that Good House has recently been 
featuring in promotions include phon- 
ograph records, household garbage in- 
cinerators, portable air conditioners, 
sun lamps. 

An attempt is made to find mer- 
chandise that is plentiful compared 
with the demand. To do this, new 
products or new brand names that 
definitely require sales promotions, 
are often selected. Mr. Brown and 
his associates knew, for example, that 
they couldn’t prove the worth of 
their formula on electric refrigerators 
at a time when there were 10 cus- 
tomers for every available refriger- 
ator. 

Good House Stores are willing to 
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Feed the press with good copy, art and Champion paper, and out the other end 
comes sales ammunition that’s well on the way to becoming folding money. Advertisers like this 
form of selling for its effectiveness and economy; retailers find it moves their stocks in quantity; 
consumers respond to its fine appearance and factual information. Champion for over half a century 


has been providing business with finer paper as the vehicle for such sales messages. Choose the 


Champion paper that best fits the requirements of your particular job, and turn it into money. 


THE Tati He AND FIBRE COMPANY... HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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go tar afield to find merchandise suit- 
able for promotion-testing. For that 
reason they went a short time ago to 
the Tempo Record Company of 
Hollywood, and made arrangements 
to introduce in Philadelphia ‘Tempo 
Records—a new and almost unknown 
product to the general public in that 
area at that time. Good House man- 
agement believed that ‘Tempo Rec- 
ords had excellent sales appeal and 
sound value, which is point number 
one in their formula. 

Another new product, entirely 
different from Tempo Records, is the 
Calcinator—a household garbage in- 
cinerator made in Bay City, Mich. 
This appliance was also introduced 
to the Philadelphia market for the 
first time by Good House Stores. 


The Formula at Work 


The Philadelphia chain also picked 
another type of merchandise for pro- 
motion-testing — portable, room-size 
air conditioners. During the normal, 
hot weather season of last spring 
there was a sellers’ market for air 
conditioners; therefore that was not 
a suitable time for a sales promotion 
test. However, the Good House 
Stores did not conduct their test dur- 
ing the hot weather. instead they 
selected mid-winter, the off-season, a 
time of year when air conditioners do 
not sell easily. In other words, it was 
a situation comparable to an ordinary 
buyers’ market. By the simple process 
of mailing the following letter to 
2,000 physicians, Good House re- 
ceived replies from more than twice 
as many good prospects as there were 
units to sell: 

Dear Dr. Smith: 

This letter will interest you. It is being 
sent only to a selected list of physicians 
including yourself. 


By rare good fortune, we have been 
able to secure a small number of Philco- 
York Air Conditioners, the ideal air 
conditioner for the medical profession. 
Naturally our supply of these units is 
extremely limited. In fact that is the 
reason for this confidential letter of an- 
nouncement to you. 


These Philco-York Air Conditioners 
are heavy-duty floor models in beautiful 
walnut wood console cabinets. They are 
quiet in operation—easily movable and 
handsome in appearance. They will com- 
pletely serve rooms up to 500 square feet. 


They coo. the air amazingly, reduce 
the humidity, and do away with all stale, 
smoke-ridden air. They also filter out the 
dust, dirt, lint, and pollen, giving you 
and your staff cool, clean, crisp and in- 
vigorating air all summer long even on 
the hottest and most humid day. 


These Philco-York Air Conditioners 
have come to us from the manufacturer 
where they were used in their own fac- 
tory offices and for test purposes. Every 
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one of these units has been thoroughly 
inspected and completely renovated in 
every detail. They are exactly like brand- 
new, and carry the full warranty and 
guarantee of the manufacturer. 


You can get one of these fine air con- 
ditioners right now at a price well under 
the regular retail price. Here is a real 
opportunity and a bargain! You know 
how extremely scarce such merchandise 
will be this spring and summer because 
of strikes, scarcity of materials and in- 
creased production costs. That is the 
reason we are writing you now in 
February. 


We are enclosing a Business Reply 
Card with this letter so that you can 
reply quickly. Mail the post card to us 
today, and we will get in touch with 
you on the telephone. No postage is re- 
quired on the card, and, of course, it 
does not place you under any obligation. 
You can telephone us instead, if you 
wish. 


The total cost of the sales promo- 
tion test on air conditioners was $265, 
and it produced $35,000 worth of 
business. And both the campaign and 
the closing of the sales were all com- 


HARRY BOYD BROWN: Correctly 
written advertising is the real 
answer to low advertising costs. 


pleted in the middle of winter, with 
the temperature on some days close 
to zero, 

It was an example of the Good 
House formula at work, for the letter 
that produced over 200 inquiries was 
prepared with the greatest care. It 
was a carefully written, intimate, 
heart-to-heart multigraphed communi- 
cation, with the name of each ad- 
dressee filled in at the top of the 
letter. First-class postage was used 
and a carefully phrased pre-paid re- 
turn postcard enclosed. No descrip- 
tive literature was included. Instead, 
the closest attention was paid to a 
smooth - flowing, easy - to - read con- 
tinuity, to paragraphing and spacing 
of the letter itself, and to the actual 


copy wording and style. 

Some Good House sales messages 
are sent out on ordinary penny post- 
cards, but the copy for these js 
checked just as carefully as is the 
copy for an advertisement in the 
largest newspaper. And by watching 
the wording and style of the message 
on a card, they have found that an 
expenditure of as little as $24 will 
often produce sales for three or four 
home freezers retailing for approx- 
imately $400 each. 

The Philadelphia stores also used 
letters in their initial Calcinator cam- 
paign. To introduce this new gas- 
operated automatic home garbage in- 
cinerator they selected a list of 2,000 
people living in the suburbs. To each 
of them a multigraphed letter with 
a return pre-paid postcard was mailed 
—without any literature whatsoever. 

At the time this mailing was start- 
ed, Mr. Brown points out that it is 
safe to say that not a single home in 
Metropolitan Philadelphia owned a 
Calcinator and probably not more 
than 100 Philadelphians had ever 
heard of one. This mailing, without 
any benefit of national publicity or 
newspaper advertising, quickly pro- 
duced 80 inquiries on return post- 
cards, plus approximately 25 tele- 
phone calls. Another 12 or 15 people 
went directly to the stores. Here 
again, with a total expenditure of 
$200, the Philadelphia chain obtained 
115 good prospects immediately—and 
on a major appliance almost unknown 
in that area. 


Tests Prove Again and Again 


It was another example of stress- 
ing copy, wording, and style, Mr. 
Brown maintains. 

As soon as merchandise is available 
in sufficient quantities, Mr. Brown 
and his associates plan to feature a 
number of extensive promotions in 
which both newspaper space and 
radio time will be used. Their big 
reason for concentrating on direct 
mail up to now, is that the size of 
a mailing can be limited according 
to the quantity of merchandising 
available. 

They claim that their tests will 
prove again and again—in a buyers’ 
market—that correctly written adver- 
tising is the real answer to low ad- 
vertising costs. And their Experi- 
mental Laboratory specializes in 
writing copy. 

Good House management expects 
to use its formula on a wide variety 
of promotions. Advertising campaigtis 
will be carefully prepared and timed 
—then if they prove successful in 
Philadelphia they will be adapted to 
nation-wide use. Several new stores 
will also be opened in the near future. 
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* 100th Anniversary of the Birth of Alexander Graham Bell - March . 1947 


He gave the world 


a new voice 


Alexander Graham Bell was 
a teacher of the deaf. He 
was also a trained scientist 
who made it possible for 
millions upon millions of 
people to hear each other 


by telephone. 


The telephone brought some- 
thing into the world that had 
not been there before. 


For the first time people were 
able to talk to each other 
even though separated by 


long distances. 


Horizons broadened. A new 
industry was born, destined 
to employ hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women and 


be of service to every one in 


the land. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
by Moffett, 1918 


Alexander Graham Bell was 
a great humanitarian, not 
only as a teacher of the deaf, 
but in his vision of the bene- 
fits the telephone could bring 
to mankind. 


Bell’s vision has come true. 
It keeps on being an essential 
part of this nation-wide 


public service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Glidden Focuses Training at 
The Retail Sales Level 


As told to Maxwell Riddle by L. §. FULTON 
Director of Regional Distribution, The Glidden Co. 


Objective of the training plan: to make intelligent paint 
merchandisers out of dealers, and helpful, well-informed 
paint consultants out of retail salespeople. Retail meet- 
ings are the medium, and Glidden provides the tools. 


‘The Glidden Co. believes it is the 
first paint manufacturer to publish 
and put into operation a training 
course for its dealers and salespeople. 
This course was inaugurated June 
1, 1946, and it is already paying divi- 
dends to dealers in better customer 
relationships. 

Manufacturers in other lines have 
set up training courses, often charg- 
ing fees ranging up to $60, or having 
dealers come to the factory at their 
own expense to take the course. 
Glidden has made the course entirely 
free, and has made it possible for the 
dealers and their sales personnel to 
train themselves at home. 

The training course is a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the easy selling 
days caused by wartime scarcities, 
will be gone as soon as materials are 
available to make paints plentiful 
again. When that day comes there 
will be a tremendous competitive sales 
battle in the paint field. And when it 
comes, Glidden dealers will be pre- 
pared to do the best possible selling 
job—the kind that is possible only 
when retail salesmen know how to 
counsel with the customer and solve 
his paint problems. 

But this training course goes 
deeper, for it is an integral part of 
Glidden’s basic “team policy,” in 
which the manufacturer, dealer, and 
customer are equal parts in an enter- 
prise. The Glidden Co. does the re- 
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search and makes the product. The 
dealer is given an exclusive Glidden 
agency in a protected and clearly de- 
fined territory. Thhe customer is given 
the benefits, both of the company’s 
research and manufacturing technics, 
and the retail dealer’s training in 
handling paint problems. 

Because retail selling has been 
weak in many industries, many man- 
ufacturers have opened their own 
stores, using factory trained person- 
nel in order to control and improve 
sales. Others have placed their prod- 
ucts in all possible outlets, such as 
chain stores, department stores, auto 
supply stores, and so on. 

But Glidden feels it has the 
strongest natural sales talent in the 
world in its independent dealers. It 
believes that paint is an essentially 
personal household item which is best 
sold in independent neighborhood 
stores. There a store owner and his 
salesmen can establish friendly re- 
lations with customers. And they can 
establish a friendly relationship be- 
tween a customer and the Glidden 
name and products. 

We believe, too, that many a 
neighborhood store salesman has am- 
bitions to own a store of his own 


— 


someday. So today’s salesman may be 
the store owner of tomorrow. Thus, 
the training we give the salesman to 
day will pay off in the future in the 
knowledge of, and confidence in, 
Glidden products. 

The Glidden research and manu- 
facturing organization has both the 
knowledge of paint needs and the 
knowledge of paint performance. It 
is Glidden’s job to transfer this 
knowledge to the dealers and their 
salesmen. If this can be done—and 
our sales training course is doing it 
—Glidden will have the most skillful 
paint merchandise in any commun- 
ity, and will be prepared to meet any 
and all sales competition. 

The sales training course is called 
‘““Time-Tested Selling,” thus follow- 
ing the traditional slogan of ““Time- 
Tested” for Glidden products. ‘The 
course is arranged in five sections, 
with a separate study manual for 
each. Only dealers carrying a full 
line of Glidden products are eligible. 

Dealers are asked to enroll them- 
selves and all their salesmen. An 
examination questionnaire is included. 
A study manual and the question- 
naire are mailed to each enrollee in 
the course. After the student has 
studied the first section, he fills in 
the examination paper and mails it to 
the company, where it is graded. Not 
until he has made a satisfactory grade 
is the next section mailed to him. 
If his grade is not satisfactory, we 
ask the student to re-study the sec- 
tion and take another examination. 

When the student has successfully 
completed the entire course, he is 
given a graduation certificate. ‘This 
is not an impersonal thing, sent to 
him by mail. Our regional representa- 
tives or sales representatives present 
the certificates at appropriate cere- 
monies. These certificates may then 
be framed and hung in the stores, 
where they help to build the cus- 
tomer’s confidence in the salesman’s 
judgment. 


COLOR DOMINATES THE SCENE—whether it's the home, the office, the plant. That's 
why the Glidden Color Studio (above) shows dealers with literature, tear sheets of 
advertisements, etc., how to use this important force to sell with drama and appeal. 
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When national 4-H Club honors were passed out 
in Chicago last December, Oklahoma walked away 
with five and Texas with three championships. 


Seventeen-year-old Doris McDaniel, Garvin 
county, Oklahoma, was judged tops in clothing achieve- 
ment. National contest judges declared her chic three 
piece suit might easily have borne the label of one of 
Chicago’s most exclusive shops. 


With her scholarship award as a nest egg, Doris 
plans to go to college this fall. Then on to Columbia 
for post-graduate work in dress design. 


Doris McDaniel is one of 56,729 Oklahoma and 
Texas farm girls enrolled in 4-H clothing projects in 


Doris also finds time to serve as senior class 
president at highschool and for the past two 
years has been secretary of her county feder- 


ation of women’s clubs. 


Doris McDaniel has been in 
4-H Club work six years. She 
has completed 65 other Club 
projects valued at $3573.38, 
says hog raising is her second 
love. 
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1946, involving 191,984 new garments and the repairing 
of 59,027 others . . . total value $671,364.00 


Farmer-Stockman editing is geared to the youth 
and progress of the Southwest as exemplified by these 
4-H winners. It offers you direct approach to more than 
240,000 farm homes where the future of agriculture is 
being secured by such achievement. 
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THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO.: THE OKLAHOMAN AND TIMES—WKY, OKLAHOMA CIT® 
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DEALER PLANNING TO MODERNIZE? REARRANGE STORE? BUILD A NEW STORE? 
To make him a better merchandiser, the Glidden Stores Planning Department supplies 
photograph of a model set-up (similar to the one above) together with detailed plan. 


Before discussing the various sec- 
tions, let me point out that our sales 
representatives are the links between 
the company and the dealers in put- 
ting the sales training program over 
with the dealers and their own sales- 
men. QOur sales representatives are 
carefully prepared for this in ad- 
vance through literature sent directly 
to them. They have to give added 
time to the program, but obviously 
they have a stake in the program. 
For if the dealers sell more paint, our 
sales representatives increase their 
own sales to the dealers. 

So we ask our representatives to 
conduct the first of the training 
course meetings, and as many others 
as possible. In some cases, dealers 
have promoted contests among their 
salesmen, giving prizes for the highest 
grades. In some contests, our sales 
representative has served by. grading 
the examination papers, and by con- 
ducting the graduation ceremonies. 

A feature of the training course 
is the copious use of illustrations and 
cartoons to make each point effective. 
It has been said that a picture is 
worth 10,000 words. Glidden be- 
lieves a properly drawn cartoon can 
be worth twice that many. One of 
our opening cartoons shows a 
harassed dealer confused by the dizzy 
whirl caused by the introduction of 
new products, advertising, new tech- 
nics, and personnel problems. A fol- 
lowing cartoon shows, in simple 
form, that the training course is the 
key to sales leadership. 

Section I gives a short history of 
The Glidden Co., and points up 
again the fact that Glidden success is 
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the result of team play between our 
technical staff, factory organization, 
sales representatives, dealers, and 
their salesmen. It lists the astonishing 
variety of products made by Glidden, 
including insecticides and a number 
of foods. And then it lists the basic 
facts about paint ingredients—pig- 
ments, white lead, oils, solvents and 
thinners, oxides—and varnishes and 
enamels. It also gives charts which, 
among other things, show the com- 
parative costs of using high grade 
and low quality paint products. 

Section II is sent out to those 
enrollees who have passed their ex- 
amination on the basic facts of the 
paint industry. Before it is sent out, 
our sales representatives are asked to 
study it thoroughly themselves, and 
in addition, are given schooling on 
how to present the new lesson. This 
section concerns color. ‘The Glidden 
Co. has been a world pioneer in color 
work. Our sales representatives know 
the basic facts of this, of course, but 
we try to refresh them on color, and 
show them how to present the facts 
in a dramatic and effective way. 

We ask our sales representatives 
to hold evening meetings to discuss 
color. They take with them tear 
sheets from magazines showing how 
carpet, towel, kitchen ware, and cos- 
metics manufacturers use color to 
sell their goods. To them, color is 
not just a “red.” It is something 
dramatic, glamorous, and even mys- 
terious. 

A dealer may object that this is 
all right as an approach in the cos- 
metics field, but that it is not ap- 
plicable for a paint dealer. But the 


answer to that is, a woman doesn’t 
change her personality just because 
she is buying a bathroom paint. [If 
she’s influenced at all by beautiful 
color advertising, she'll be influenced 
by the same factors in buying paint, 
Finally, the sales representative shows 
the dealer that, where paints are sold 
by skilled salesmen with a working 
knowledge of color, the paints will 
never enter the competitive price 
class. That is because color, and color 
harmony, are extra values which the 
customer gladly buys with his paints, 

Section II also gives something of 
the use of color combinations, and 
gives information on our own color 
laboratory. It then explains what 
colors are. There is a handy chart 
showing the common names of 80 
colors, together with the color family 
and scale of values to which each be- 
longs. ‘here is a chart showing suit- 
able colors for various exposures— 
north, south, east, and west. Still 
other charts show the reflection values 
of various colors of gloss paints, and 
the average color preferences and 
prejudices of men, women, and chil- 
dren. Then there are simple drawing 
helps which show how contrasting 
colors emphasize while similar ones 
minimize; how colors help to sell a 
home; how they can aid in bringing 
rest to the occupants, etc. There are 
even chapters on painting and decor- 
ating period furniture. 


Section III of Time-Tested Sell- 
ing coaches the salesman. Again, the 
sales representative is asked to con- 
duct evening meetings where possible. 
Among other things, the representa- 
tive is asked to demonstrate the use 
of color cards; how “stuffers” should 
be handed to customers; how the 
salesman’s handbook should be used ; 
how to arrange proper window dis- 
plays; and how to organize a de- 
partment for “companion” sales. ‘I he 
retail salesman is shown how to build 
prospect files, and how to make 
quantity estimates. 

In preparing to send out Section 
IV, we gave our sales representatives 
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Which Yardstick 
doYOU use? 


How do you measure your 
sales opportunities in a terri- 
tory?...By any business 
yardstick you choose to use, . 
the farm families of the 14 Southern states are a 
great new market for what you have to sell. 
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“DEMAND BANK DEPOS 


The Rural South’s demand bank deposits in aie 
under 15,000 are more than $34 BILLION .. . 517% 
greater then in 1929...1,038% greater than in 1932. 
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The Rural South’s cash farm income is approxi- 
mately $6 BILLION per year... 89% greater than 
in 1929... 381% greater than in 1932. 
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RETAIL S 


The Rural cil retail sales in places 2,500 and 
under are 166% greater than in 1929... 438% 
greater than in 1932. 


The Rural South is cca all records in its 
growth as a consumer market. This means more 
and more sales per dollar invested in advertising 
Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH in The Progr CaEVS Farmer — the MAGAZING with 
Qn MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, cuicaco Outstanding leadership in readership and prefer- 
Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles @€NCe AMON, the South’s prosperous farm families. 
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The effective buying income of the 
Tampa-St. Petersburg market, according 
to Sales Management, is $305,109,000.00. 
Of this amount $127,447,000.00 — or 
more than 40%—is in St. Petersburg. 
It pays to advertise to this rich market 
but it pays to remember that you can- 
not reach St. Petersburg's buying power 
by advertising in Tampa newspapers. 
No outside newspaper has as much as 
600 daily circulation in St. Petersburg. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M & S) and 
INDEPENDENT (E) 


Reoresented notienaliv by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


In Floricta by Vo J. Ohenour, Jr, Jacksonville 


NO TYPE 
used tu this ad! 


Anyone, anywhere can sel 
type this new, practical way. 
Fast, economical —just the 
thing for heads or complete 
ads. Cardboard letters are 
automatically aligned when 
set into Fototype composing 
stick. No metal type, no 
messy ink, no impressions 


to pull. Over 75 popular 


types to select from, each 
packed in a compact, refill- 


able leatherette case. 


5 7 24 -Page 


Cc Oo YPE 
1416 Roscoe St., ieee 13, Illinois 
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a concrete example of how the sales 
through dealers’ business is growing. 
We did this because it is as necessary 


to sell our sales representatives on 
the value of the retail sales training 
course as it is to sell the dealers them- 
selves. We therefore pointed out that 
when Spray Day-Lite, a maintenance 
wall finish, was introduced 12 years 
ago, 80% was sold directly to the 
consumer. Today, 70% is_ sold 
through dealers. And we reminded 
them that the sales of maintenance 
finishes can be doubled as dealers be- 
come more active in soliciting this 
business. 

Section IV is divided into 11 
chapters, as follows: Your Retail 
Store; Store Modernization; Selling 
Color to Industry; Selling Hotels; 
Selling Hospitals; Selling Schools 
and Churches; Selling Office Build- 
ing Managers; Selling Real Estate 
Companies; Selling the Painter; 
Painter Language; Selling a Con- 
tractor or Builder. 

The chapters on the store and store 
modernization are designed to show 
the dealer how he can alter and re- 
decorate his store to give it the great- 
est sales appeal. We go even further. 
Our Glidden Stores Planning De- 
partment builds paint departments in 
model form for dealers who desire to 
modernize, rearrange their stores, or 
build new ones. The dealer furnishes 


a floor plan, and some details of 
available space. Using these specifi- 
cations, a model store is built. It is 


then photographed. The picture, plus 
plans, which are complete in all de- 


tails, are sent to the dealer. 

The other chapters in this sect 
open up to dealers and their sales 
men the hundreds of markets avail- 
able to them. Each chapter contaiis 
technical information on products for 
special use; how to open up contacts : 
how to meet competition of chea 
quality paints, etc. 

The last section—V—concerns jt- 
self with three problems: How to 
Avoid Paint Failures; Handling 
Paint Complaints; Paint in Service 
Obviously, if salesmen become highly 
trained in paint application, they can 
be of immense value to their cus- 
tomers in preventing failures. So 
once again they are taking the paint 
out of price competition by selling 
extra value. 

The entire course, once completed, 
will still serve as a handy textbook 
for instant reference on 100 paint 
subjects. ‘Thus, the dealer can always 
keep the set of five books available 
in his paint department. But we ask 
him to send back the majority of his 
copies; that is, a majority of the texts 
sent to his salesmen. 

The course has been enthusiastical- 
ly received by dealers all over the 
country. In some cases, lumber deal- 
ers with a string of yards, have 
enrolled themselves and dozens of 
their employes. Others, with a string 
of stores have done likewise. And 
finally, the results are showing in 
such a way as to prove to us that, 
when the great selling battle begins, 
Glidden dealers and their 
will be ready for it. 


t i 


salesmen 


FOREIGN SALES TECHNIQUE: 


This hefty model—'%-size 


is a 600 series locomotive built by The Timken Roller Bearing Co.. 
Canton, O., to demonstrate to buyers in foreign countries various 
applications of roller bearings and steel and rock bits. Both cab and 
boiler sections can be raised 30 inches. At the top height, sections 
are stationary for 20 seconds, during which lights come on showing 
parts of the locomotive in action. This working model is no toy. 


Price: $50,000. 
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Medical Media for Gelatine 


Simultaneous with its long-time 
advertising program in national mag- 
azines featuring gelatine as a con- 
sumer food product, the Charles B. 
Knox Gelatine Co. has for years car- 
ried on an intensive program adver- 
tising its product to the medical pro- 


WHEN SUPPLEMENTARY PROTEIN 1S INDICATED I® 


a 


KNOX GELATINE.. |=] 
SHE ADVERTISES . . . for the Charles B. 


Knox Gelatine Co. in 27 medical journals. 


& Eckhardt, Inc. 


Campaign by Kenyon 


fession as a valuable constituent for 
many special diets. 

The first in the company’s current 
medical series now appearing in 27 
medical journals, total circulation 
353,000, is a two-column black and 
white advertisement. Illustrated with 
a diving girl, its message emphasizes 
the use of Knox Gelatine as a sup- 
plementary protein in reducing diets. 
Different illustrations will be used 
throughout the year in an _ every- 
other-month schedule. In conjunction 
with its medical advertising cam- 
paign, Knox Gelatine Co. prints and 
distributes numerous medical book- 
lets for use by doctors, nurses and 
dieticians. 

For the consumer field, Knox 
Gelatine advertisements will appear 
practically every other month in 
Better Homes and Gardens, Mce- 


Call's, Every Woman's, Parents’, 


FEBRUARY 


‘os, 9s? 


(nencns 4AW0 Mrreny, 
LL, 


Good Housekeeping, True Story, 
Ladies Home Journal, Women’s 
Day, and The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. In addition, Knox advertise- 
ments appear twice a month in the 
Nancy Sasser column in 54 news- 
papers. Total circulation of these 
publications is 36,000,000. Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, Inc., is the agency. 


Winter Resort Promotion 


The State of Maine Publicity 
Bureau, in Portland, has started a 
campaign to make that State a year- 
round vacationland. Already, the 
Bureau points out, the State is popu- 
lar as a recreational area for seven 
months of the year. Why not make 
it an all-year vacation State—by push- 
ing winter vacations from November 
to March? 

First move toward “selling” Maine 
for recreational purposes during the 
cold weather is the Bureau’s wide 
distribution of a mimeographed book- 
let entitled ‘‘Maine for Winter Vaca- 
tions.” Material obtained by the 
Bureau in a recent survey is used to 
list accommodations available, sports 
facilities, resort rates, descriptions of 
slopes, ski tows and other informa- 
tion. 

The Bureau declares that new 
winter sports developments already 
have been started in certain Maine 
areas, cites the intense winter recre- 
ational developments in New Hamp- 


“HIGH FASHION" Perfume, Black 
Satin, by and Co., Inc., is 
launched on full scale campaign, includ- 
ing store identification package labels. 


Angelique 


shire and other States and asserts that 
“the same can be done all over Maine 
on a bigger and better scale.” It sug- 
gests the following three-point pro- 
gram to achieve year-round status: 
1. Get the public thinking about and 
boosting Maine as a winter vacation 
State. 2. Expand State of Maine 
advertising to cover the November- 
to-March period. 3. Encourage the 
development of winter sports facilities 
and accommodations on a local basis 
in all advantageous areas. 

“laine,” states the Bureau, “has 
only to look a few miles westward 
to see what can be done on winter 
vacations. New Hampshire, and espe- 
cially its Eastern Slopes Region, does 
a bigger business now in winter than 
it does in summer.” 


bbe 


MT. PALOMAR . . . Observatory is back- 
ground of this first advertisement in 
Diamond T Motor Car Co. series scheduled 
in Collier's, Fortune, Newsweek, and The 
Saturday Evening Post, full-page, four-color. 


Kaiser-Frazer Sales Copy 

The Kaiser-Frazer Corp., having 
recently boosted production at Wil- 
low Run to a daily average of 350 
units, is expanding its advertising 
program and making adjustments in 
its advertising sales message. 

Copy placed during 1946 through 
the ‘Trade Development Corp., 
Chicago, was of a semi-institutional 
nature in that it contained news as to 
the progress of the corporation and 
stressed the record of achievement of 
Henry J. Kaiser and Joseph W. 
Frazer. It also showed what the 
Kaiser and Frazer cars would look 
like when they began showing up in 
sales rooms and on the highways. 

The 1947 program, which is being 
placed through the same agency, thus 
far has included full-page color ad- 
vertisements in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Collier's and dealer 
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new system 


speeds office 
dictation! 


4 Dictalé . . « Flick the switch on 


your SoundScriber and “talk” vour 
correspondence and memos! A waler- 
thin, flexible dise catches every word. 
inflection, electron- 
ically. You save time and money! 


2. Rowe ... log sheet with transcrib- 


ing instructions slips into Sound- 
Seriber Deskfolio along with dise and 
related correspondence. Seven-inch 
dise holds thirty minutes of dictation, 
is unbreakable. Deskfolio routes and 
handles as easily as a letter. You save 
time and money! 


3, Transeube ... With precision 


and speed because of SoundScriber’s 
radiolike clarity 
tion. 


every shade of 


its ease of opera- 
controls for 
instant start-stop and backspace. 
Unique SoundScriber Soft Speaker 
permits typist complete freedom of 
movement. You save time and money! 


. 
4-Mail ... Your work is done 


quickly, correctly and efficiently due 
to SoundScriber clarity and conven- 


Convenient foot 


ient feontrol. Recorded discs may be 
filed like letters. Routine memos and 
instructions need not be transcribed. 
You save time and money! 


THOUSANDS IN USE — THOUSANDS OF USES 


If you are not one of the thousands of 
users of SoundScriber Electronic Dictat- 
ing Equipment, now is the time to get all 
the facts. The SoundScriber System will 
save you money. Many users say Sound- 


Scriber has paid for itself in a short time. 
Let us send you an actual SoundScriber 
disc to examine, to flex, to see how easily 
it handles and files. Get al/ the facts on 
SoundScriber, mail the coupon now! 


First in Disc Dictation First Electronic Dictating System 
THE CORPORATION, Dept. SM-2, 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


Trade Mork 


I’m interested. Send me all the facts. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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CITY 


COMPANY 


— STATE__ 


| advertisements running currently in 


260 newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. Morris Swaney, president o: 
Trade Development, is handling th 
account. 

According to W. A. MacDonald 
Kaiser-Frazer vice-president in charge 
of sales, the 1946 news theme is be- 
ing replaced in 1947 advertising by 
messages which stress the selling 
points of the cars and what thei: 
owners think of them. The news 
paper campaign, carrying black and 
white illustrations of the cars, stresses 
that deliveries are now being made 
and contain a strong sales message 


underlining the functional design, 
“roadability,’ performance, roomi- 


ness, and safety features of Kaise: 
and Frazer cars. 

“We are going to make the buyer 
feel that he should not invest in any 
car. until he has found out what 


Kaiser-Frazer has to offer,’ Mr. 
MacDonald says. 
Kaiser-Frazer bought a_ small 


amount of outdoor advertising in a 
few locations last year. This will be 
continued and supplemented with 
outdoor posters in many communities 
where adequate newspaper coverage 
is not available. 

Although Kaiser-Frazer has a 
backlog of orders for approximately 
1,000,000 cars, intensive preparations 
for a competitive sales campaign are 
in progress under the direction of 
Mr. MacDonald, a 30-year veteran 
in automobile merchandising. He be- 
lieves that the corporation’s rela- 
tively modest appropriations for ad- 
vertising up to the present have laid 
a firm foundation for an effective 
selling effort in the on-coming buyers’ 
market. 


Modglin Goes National 


The Modglin Co., Inc., Los An- 
geles, manufacturer of molded plastic 
combs, brushes, and __ household 
articles, is entering the national 
consumer advertising field this year 
with a $75,000 campaign. The cur- 
rent national schedule includes The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, American 
Magazine, Collier’s, and Look; busi- 
ness publications: American Drug- 
gist, Drug Topics, Chain Store Age, 
Hardware Age, Notion & Novelty 
Review, American Hairdresser, Food 
Topics, and The Syndicate Store 
Merchandiser; export publications: 
Life International, American Ex- 
porter, International America, El 
Farmaceutico, Commercial America, 
and Far East Advertiser. A year- 
round direct mail program will sup- 
port the campaign. Marion E. Wel- 
born and Associates, Los Angeles, is 
handling the account. 
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“Yall oughtta be on the radio” 


A blue-jeaned guitar strummer 


) hears neighborly praise...and reckons it’s 


so. Ambling down from the Great Smoky 
Mountains or across the Piedmont Plateau, 
he heads for 50,000-watt WBT—talent 
headquarters for the Carolinas. 

For more than a quarter-century the 
wealth of talent in North and South Caro- 
lina has been funneling intoWBT.Because ; | 
people know that WBT has a knack of 
spotting unknowns with promise and { 
helping them to national prominence. 3 

Carolinians remember it was ' 
WBT that launched Lansing Hatfield and 
Norman Cordon on operatic careers that 
led to the stage of the “Met”... that Skinnay 
Ennis, John Scott Trotter, and The Golden 
Gate Quartet got their first big break at 


WBT...that Johnny Long and Kay Kyser 
First drawled into a WBT microphone. 
Thanks to this flair for discovering 
stars, WBT gets its pick of the area’s per- 
formers. The WBT audience hears the best 
in Southern radio. And WBT advertisers 


meet—and beat—sales quotas for the 


Carolinas. W/ 5 
The South’s Pioneer Station 
nae : a Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Co. 


Charlotte, 50,000 watts, CBS 


REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, 
THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS 


CALCULATOR speeds up payroll calculations, reduces errors and fatigue. 


Coming Your Way 


ssess@lapsed time calculator, 
as the name implies is a device 
for determining elapsed time. It 
has been designed primarily to 
speed up payroll calculations and 
to reduce errors and fatigue. The 
device is constructed on the slide 
rule principle. Setting the index 
of the movable scale to “starting” 
time, the elapsed time is read op- 
posite the “finish” time on the 
scale. ‘The calculator also sub- 
tracts the time off for lunch and 
rest periods, if any. It is copy- 
righted and marketed by the Mun- 
ro Products Corp. 


WON'T SINK if dropped in water. 


eases fly wallet that floats has 
been designed by Korker for the 
fisherman who wants to be sure 
his trout bait won’t sink should 
he drop his fly box in the water. 
It is made of water-resistent cork 
and acetate. The fly wallet comes 
in two models—one to fit the hip 
pocket and one to fit the pocket of 
a sports jacket. 


sees: paint brush cleaner, a 
liquid designed to do away with 
the long soaking period usually re- 
quired to clean hardened paint 
brushes, is being marketed by the 
Time Saver Division, Celco Sales 


Corp. The company claims Time 
Saver Brush Cleaner will clean 
most hardened brushes in less than 
an hour—clean brushes of varnish 
size in 15 to 30 minutes. It is 
harmless to bristle, hair or nylon 
yet it even cuts rubber base paints. 
The cleaner is available in pints, 
quarts, gallons and  54-gallon 
drums. 


eens Stik-gum, a combination of 
active chemicals, transforms plain 
faucet water into a liquid that 
activates and utilizes all of the 
tenacious sticking and gripping 
capacity of such water-soluble ad- 
hesives as gummed Kraft and cloth 
tape, labels, envelopes, stamps, etc. 
It is claimed that Stik-gum will 
give infinitely better results faster 
under all conditions than plain 
water. <A product of Service In- 
dustries, it eliminates curling, 
makes gummed tape grab instantly 
and hold tight without slipping 
when pulled down hard against 
spring tension of carton flaps and 
bulge of contents. Stik-gum forces 
the glue down through the water- 
resistant paper sizing, into the 
fibers where it is speedily dispersed 
—like water into a blotter. The 
manufacturer states that packaging 
operators in production lines using 
Stik-gum instead of plain water 
can produce many more packages 
per day and effect savings in ex- 
cess of 60% in the actual amount 
of tape used. Another desirable 
feature of the product is the spe- 
cial bactericidal ingredient called 
Steryl. Because of this agent Stik- 
gum eliminates disagreeable odors 
usually present in ordinary taping 
process which in warm weather 
attract flies, roaches and even rats. 
It is put up in convenient casules, 
24 per box. One capsule will make 
a gallon. 


uases flex-spot flashlite, a devel- 


opment of Holub Industries, Inc.., 
is equipped with a flexible metallic 
tubing which holds the light bulb. 
This flexible feature permits the 
user to bend the tubing in any de- 
sired angle, even around rods and 
pipes and beam the light just 
where it is wanted. The Flex- 
spot gives light around corners and 
into all hard-to-get-at places. 


ssses CVaporative cooler called 
‘Sno-Breze” has been put into pro- 
duction by The Palmer Manufac- 
turing Corp. It is a window type 
cooler with metal fill-ins to fit any 
window from 24 to 34% inches 
wide. Adjustable directional louv- 
res, motor and water switches 
placed on the front of the cooler 
provide complete control of oper- 
ation within the room. Cabinet is 
of 22 gauge, rust-resistant steel 
and the recessed fan orifice pre- 
vents all air loss or recirculation. 
The quiet efficient 16-inch fan is 
powered by 1/25 h.p. motor that 
requires oiling only once during 
the season. 


eseseSOpec, a new industrial 
powdered hand soap and grease 
remover, has been developed by 
Speco, Inc. It is said to combat 
industrial dermatitis and to be 
hygienically safe, soothing, fast 
acting and economical. 


4 Powdered 
PAND SOM 


COMBATS industrial dermatitis. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
384 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 
reprints may be ordered by number. 


ADVERTISING 


138—How to Increase Sales Through 
Better Media Selection, by Arthur Hurd. 
(Price 25c) 


121—The $8,000,000,000 ‘Textile In- 
dustry: Is It Ripe for Brand Name Pro- 
motion? A_ portfolio of the 19-article 
series by James C. Cumming. (Price 25c) 


106—The Job of the Advertising De- 
partment. (Price 5c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


132—How General Foods Gives Man- 
agement Training to Top Executives, by 
Austin S. Igleheart. (Price 5c) 


131—Hiring Will Be Easier—If You 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by 
Burton Bigelow and Edwin G. Flemming. 
(Price 5c) 


130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances among Salesmen, by Robert 
N. McMurray. (Price 5c) 


129—How to Solve Salesmen’s Auto 
Cost Problems, by R. E. Runzheimer. 
(Price 10c) 


127—“Dollar-Hour” Travel Costs for 
Air, Rail, Bus Transportation. (Price 5c) 


126—What Makes a Star Salesman 
Tick? by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


124—What type of Salesman Makes 
the Biggest Hit with Buyers? by Nor- 
man R, Catharin. (Price 5c) 


116—Frame Your Compensation Plan 
to Encourage More Selective Selling, by 
Kevin J. Solon. (Price 5c) 


REFERENCE TOOLS 


135—A Current List of Selected In- 
formation Sources for Businessmen, by 
Peter B. B. Andrews. (Price 10c) 
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140—Shortages Are Major Influence in 
Present Grocery Purchasing Habits by 
A. R. Hahn. (Price 5c) 


__137 —What’s Behind Today's Trend 
Toward Decentralization, by John Allen 
Murphy. (Price 10c) 


_123-—-A_ Portfolio of Sales Control 
Forms. (Price 10c) 


11s—-New Management Patterns to 
Mee: Tomorrow’s Scramble for Sales, by 
Burton Bigelow. (Price 10c) 


10;--The Job of the Sales Depart- 
ment. (A chart) (Price 5c) 
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A Big Market 
with 


9.5 % 


Home Coverage 


by ONE Medium 


Circulation: 42,393 (ABC Septem- 
ber 30, 1946). More than 96% of 
The Record Newspapers’ circula- 
tion is in the Troy market consist- 
ing of 200,000 consumer-buyers, 
and 75% is within the City Zone 
where a 99.8% coverage is pro- 
vided. You need invest only 14c 
per line to do a complete advertis- 
ing job. 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


+ THE TROY RECORD - 
* THE TIMES RECORD - 


TROY,.N. Y. 
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, Te callie — 


BQ 4b oll 
STILL 15¢ a COPY 


Still interested only in the teen-age girl 


Still selling out on the nation’s newsstands in 5 days 


ALREADY 2,119,979 lines of advertising bought by 405 agencies 
for 1089 advertisers 


Already the magazine in which more advertising dollars are spent 


than in all other youth magazines combined 


Already more store tie-ins, in more cities, than any other 


youth magazine 


Already two major teen market studies completed—"‘Life with Teena, 
Volume |," published in 1946, “Life with Teena, Volume I," 
now being distributed 


Already a survey of teen shops in department stores 


throughout the country on record 


Already © Teen Consumer Panel with 3,000 teen-age subscribers 
helping SEVENTEEN research the teen market 


AND NOW publishing & teacher edition with 4,000 Home Economics 
teachers subscribing to “SEVENTEEN in the Classroom” 


And now sponsoring a public service radio program— 
“It's Up to Youth,” aired over 124 Mutual stations 


Bo Aud oll 
and looking forward to an ABC average of 1,000,000 
net paid circulation for the first six months of 1947 


ICH ae 
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ne eee8e speaks ; ‘ 
or itself 


Decentralized Sales Management— 
How It's Working Out at Sylvania 


Based on an interview by Terry Armstrong with FRANK W. MANSFIELD 
Director of Sales Research, Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


Under the set-up developing at Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., top management is charged with the job of assem- 
bling and interpreting facts and making policy decisions. 


Just as Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc. has.found advantages in the 
decentralization of its manufacturing 
activities, so it has been discovering 
distinct advantages in the decen- 
tralization of its sales management. 
While the transition from centralized 
to decentralized sales management is 
not complete nor the mechanism for 
its operation entirely perfected, sufh- 
cient and encouraging enough prog- 
ress has been made to justify further 
steps in that direction. 

In fact, results have been so satis- 
factory the company hopes that the 
day is not far off when it can de- 
centralize all the details of selling and 


centralize only as many controls as 
are necessary for the efficient super- 
vision of a sales organization. 
Decentralization of details is _be- 
ing accomplished by the -assignment 
of responsibilties and the granting 
of authority to execute those respon- 
sibilities to others than those who are 
on the top sales management level or 
serve at the home office. As a result 
today the bulk of the detail work 
relating to sales is being handled 
where it should be handled and where 
it does the most good—in the division 
sales offices, which, because they have 
an intimate knowledge of customers’ 
problems, are in a better position to 


handle them than the home office 

What are these details which 
formerly were not regarded as within 
the province of the division sales 
ofice? ‘They are such duties as han- 
dling correspondence, billing, making 
adjustments, tackling credit problems, 
handling complaints, etc. “These are 
all selling functions, and as such are 
best handled by those actually deal- 
ing with the trade. At Sylvania it 
is hoped that eventually every cus- 
tomer will know only one address for 
the company—the address of the 
nearest division sales office. 

That goal has not been reached as 
yet, but due to the policy of decen- 
tralization, everything up to and in- 
cluding the acceptance of the order is 
taken care of at division sales offices. 

The company first recognized the 
need of decentralizing its sales activ- 
ities a little over three years ago. ‘The 
need was created in part by the firm’s 


f. 


Manager of 


Sales Research 


Menager of Advertising 
Commercial M 
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Lighting Products 


DECENTRALIZATION OF SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Grand Rapids leads its Federal 
Reserve District of five states in retail 
sales gains for cities over 100,000 
population . . . with an increase of 
34.5% over last year. 

Total employment has risen to an 
estimated 102,800... a new all-time 
peak. 

The circulation of the Grand Rapids 
Press has also reached an all-time 
high . . . 103,259 copies for period 
ending September 30. This is 99% 
coverage of city zone families and 94% 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL 


Gr and Rapi is | 
ederal Reserve Distric 
RETAIL SALES GAINS 


coverage of Kent County families. 


Grand Rapids is the center of a major 
wholesale and retail market . . . and 
the Grand Rapids Press is its ‘‘read- 
ing habit.” 

Be sure the Grand Rapids Market is 
included in your next promotion. For 
further information, ask 


Dan A. Carroll. 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, 17 


John E. Ramey - 435 N. Michigan Ave.. 


NEWSPAPER 


KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 


JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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acquisition of subsidi- 


rapid growth, 
aries, and because of the development 
and merchandising of new products. 
Up to this time the company func- 
tioned on a basis of two major oper- 


ating divisions, and each of these 
divisions had its own. general sales 
manager who reported to the general 
manager of that particular operation. 
Each general manager was completely 
responsible for the division in respect 
to profits, sales volume, factory oper- 
ations, engineering development, per- 
sonnel relations, etc. 
Frankly, this sort of structure 


could not fail to cause the centraliza- 
tion of a myriad of details at the home 
office. Also under this old set-up there 
was a frequent temptation on the 
part of the general manager to sacri- 
fice long-term sales plans for tem- 
porary expedients. For instance, he 
might cut sales expenses temporarily 
in order to show a better profit. In 
addition, under the old structure, the 
sales group was not represented at 


the top management level, which led 


to the very natural result that top 
management did not understand sales 
psychology sufficiently, thus the mor- 


What is a direct way to interest 4 
haking companies in your product 


The editorial methods Bakers Weekly uses to 


EARN readership point a course adver- 
tisers can always follow to their advantage. 


Bakers Weekly readers, who do 
more than 90% of the volume, 
are determined to hold present 
high volume at a profit in an in- 
creasingly competitive market. 
Few of them need to learn that a 
quality bakery product is their best 
insurance. 

All are beset with problems of 
cost—from labor to materials and 
through distribution, whether in 
cultivating a neighborhood trade 
or in far-flung operations. 

The advanced technology em- 
ployed by the big companies is 
translated into the smaller plants 
in their eagerness for the best ad- 
vice they can get and apply to 
their equally important operations. 

Bakers Weekly has built each 
editorial department on first-hand 
experience with baking companies. 
The Laboratory and Experimental 
Bakery are the source of practical 
help for bakers and advertisers 


Based on long years of working with the industry in 
every phase of its operations, we have published a 
booklet, titled, “The Baking Industry and How to Sell 
It."" It contains basic information to help you interest 
We'll be glad to 


baking companies in your product. 
send you a copy, free. 
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THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


alike. From them stem field work 
with baking companies by the 
Bakers Weekly engineering staff to 
help in solving sales and marketing 
problems. An eye is also kept on 
government through the Washing- 
ton Bureau. The Bakers Weekly 
full-time staff of specialists covers 
every phase of the industry. 

The Bakers Weekly editorial 
program points a course that equip- 
ment, materials and service people 
can profitably follow in their ad- 
vertising to help the Baking Indus- 
try meet the greatest challenge it 
has ever faced. 

Send for a copy of Bakers 
Weekly. You will see what we 
mean and get the feel of an audi- 
ence responsive to practical help. 
Bakers Weekly advertisers who tell 
how their products or services do 
the job better with quality as the 
goal, get as careful a hearing as 
does the editorial content. 


ale of the sales department suffered. 

Gradually this situation began to 
melt away after the company changed 
to an organization where all sales 
activities head up, either directly o 
functionally, to a vice-president in 
charge of sales. Below this level there 
is practically complete decentraliz. 
tion. 

As far as Sylvania is concerned the 
main advantages of this decentraliza 
tion of sales management are: (| ) 
It permits the handling of sales 
problems close to their source; (2) 
it permits top sales management to 
concentrate on over-all policies and 
to establish and maintain controls 
under which the entire sales group 
can operate most efficiently; (3) it 
makes such controls possible by put- 
ting into the hands of top sales man 
agement the data which is necessary 
for effectual supervision of a hard 
hitting sales organization. 


Boon to Management 


A well defined program of decen- 
tralization, therefore, is of the great- 
est importance at Sylvania inasmuch 
as it is felt that the job of top sales 
management is: 


1. To make decisions. 

2. To be right at least 55% ot 
the time. 

3. To achieve’ that rightness 
through complete and accurate facts 
rather than via that hazy procedure 
called “judgment.” 


Decentralization of the sales de- 
partment, it appears certain, provides 
top sales management with what it 
needs most to achieve its objectives 
—that essential freedom from a 
welter of detail chores and more re- 
liable data from the actual sales front 
on which to base decisions. 

For a clearer understanding ot 
how decentralization of the sales 
department best serves the interests 
of Sylvania it might be well to ex- 
amine more closely the rather complex 
structure of the company and the sales 
activities needed to sell its products. 

At the present time, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Inc., consists of seven 
practically autonomous divisions. In 
order to dispose of the products of 
these divisions to the various types 0! 
consumers who use them, through the 
various channels of distribution, nine 
distinct sales departments are re- 
quired. A glance at the accompanying 
table will show that the company 
has attempted to functionalize its 
sales departments according to prod- 
ucts sold to similar classes of consum 
ers through similar distribution chan- 
nels. 

Here, however, that the 
sales 
may be 


in order 


nature of decentralization in 
management at 
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pays 


and pays... 
and pays! 


BECAUSE— 
SHE CAN AFFORD TO 


The husband, jokingly referred to 
as the “Boss” may make the money, 
but it’s the woman who spends it 

. that’s whom you reach with 
THE WOMAN. Yes, THE WOMAN 
will pay off with more sales per 
dollar spent if you reach her 
through the magazine that hits the 
top buying woman’s group... it’s 

THE WOMAN. 
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“4>~% Over 58% of 
WOMAN readers 
are Housewives* 


purchasing for approx. 
5 people per 
home / > 


“When it comes 
to Figures... THE WOMAN 
HAS SOMETHING TO LOOK AT!” 


40% are home owners 
Over 51% are in the 
18-25, 25-35 age group 
*Starch Readership Survey 1946 


with WOMAN'S DIGEST 


studied at close range, let us confine 
ourselves to the organization and 
activities of the Lighting Products 


| Sales Department. This particular 


sales department, the company’s 


largest, heads up to a general sales 
| manager of lighting products, as is 


shown on the accompanying organiza- 
tion chart. Under him are 12 division 
sales managers, each one of which is 
in charge of a certain geographic sec- 
tion of the country. Reporting to each 
of these 12 division sales managers 
are the respective operating sales 
staffs. The entire sales group con- 
sists of a total of about 50 men, and 
the number of men reporting to each 
division sales manager varies from 
one to as many as eight or 10 men. 
In most of these 


sales divisions 


| there is also a field engineer to handle 


technical problems—problems too in- 
volved for the average salesman. All 
salesmen in the Lighting Products 
Sales Department, it should be 
pointed out, are thoroughly versed in 
the planning and installation of light- 
ing jobs. Among those _ reporting 
directly to the general sales manager, 
as can be seen on the organization 
chart, are the sales service group and 
merchandise managers. 


Sales Department's Job 


At Sylvania the attitude is that it 
is the job of the sales department to 
know all there is to know about the 


| company’s products, customers, pros- 


pects, competition, channels of dis- 
tribution—and the company’s own 
sales force. ‘To accomplish these ob- 
jectives decentralization immediately 
breaks down into four distinct parts: 
1. Those of a geographic nature. 
2. Those of a product nature. 
3. Those of a control and func- 


| tional nature. 


+. Those of a 
nature. 

In other words, decentralization 
geographically results in a division 
sales manager set-up—each division 
sales manager being completely re- 


market research 


| sponsible for the developments and 


activities within a specific geographic 
section of the country. Decentraliza- 
tion product-wise results in the es- 
tablishment of merchandise managers 
whose function it is to know every- 
thing that goes on in respect to a 
product line or a group of products. 
Research functions report to a sales 
research department. It should be 
pointed out, however, that there is 
not a sales research group for each 
of the nine sales departments, but 
that Sylvania Research Department 
handles those problems which any one 
ot the sales departments wish to turn 
over to it. The Sales Research De- 
partment also frequently serves as a 


clearing house and coordinating c 
ter for the Lighting Division and ¢h\ 
other eight sales departments. 

Now let us consider a few of the 
controls and tools necessary to tiie 
successful operation of the divis 
sales managers and merchandise m: 
agers under the policy of decentraliz .- 
tion of sales management. First on 
the list are sales potentials for the 
various towns, counties and trading 
areas within each sales division. Nex: 
the sales division manager should have 
systematic and simple sales records, 
both historical and current, and a 
systematic method for presenting 
them to his supervisor and his fune- 
tional associates. In addition, the di- 
vision sales manager must maintain 
accurate records of selling expenses, 
and be prepared to discuss this data 
with his supervisor, especially the 
ratio of sales expense to sales. 


The Division Report 


Furthermore, the division — sales 
manager must maintain complete 
records of customers as well as all 
transactions relating to sales—and as 
complete as possible records of pros- 
pects. Also of primary importance is 
the division sales office report. ‘lhe 
company makes every attempt to 
keep the paper work down for the 
division sales manager and unless he 
wishes to bring certain things to the 
attention of specific people, he fills 
out one report per month, “Monthly 
Highlights” for the division. 

At the top of the report form is 
printed: “Your report will be more 
valuable if divided into seven para- 
graphs. ‘he scope of the information 
contained in these paragraphs should 
be segregated as follows: 


Places covered. 

Customer relations. 
Advertising & Promotion 
Distribution 

Competition 

Comments on Sylvania products. 
. Trade conditions.” 

The policy of decentralization, be- 
cause it entails the assignment of re- 
sponsibilities and authority, conveys 
to the individual division sales man- 
agers the idea that they are practically 
in business for themselves——heading 
up independent business organiza- 
tions. The company’s compensation 
plan is so designed as to encourage 
this attitude. In the experience of 
Sylvania such a situation has been 
found conducive to greater enthusi- 
asm and cooperation on the part of 
the division sales offices. 

The tools with which the merchan- 
dise managers work are quite similar 
to those of the division sales managers. 
However, the merchandise manager 
maintains sales record; of the entire 
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Excelsior, to a man, is always—well, just excclsior. 
But to a woman it can be furniture stuffing, garden mulch, 
or something in which to put her wedding china. 
For woman goes through life sceking the living value 
of everything she encounters, transforming it 
to her own fancy or her family’s need. 


This is very nice for man, who otherwise 
would be a rather peaked fellow. It is also nice for a 
p 
magazine publisher like us. 


We have reason to bclicve that women apply this 
constant quest for living material to what they read, 
and that a recognition of this feminine characteristic 
accounts for the extraordinary success of the Journal. 


We think that in the Journal women discover 
more values for living. And, since women read to live— 
and bring their vention to living, many advertisers 
tell us they believe their messages in the 


Journal share this special living scrutiny. J O () 2 N A 
“Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman" { 


may have started as a solo; today it’s practically a chorus. 
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country on his product, whereas the 
division sales manager maintains com- 
plete records on all products, but only 
for his theatre of operations. 

The merchandise manager also is 
required to file but one “Highlight 
Report” per month. His report form 
is designed for six paragraphs cover- 
ing the following: 

1. Comments on ratio of sales to 
quota. 

. Advertising and promotion. 
Distribution. 

Competition. 

Comments on product. 
Trade conditions. 


DUP WN 


The tools and controls used by the 
other functional operators in the sales 
department such as the general sales 
manager, advertising manager, and 
the manager of commercial engineer- 
ing are for the most part the same 
kind of tools used by the merchandise 
manager and the division sales man- 
ager, only they have particular em- 
phasis on the phases of the problems 
which fall into their respective realms. 


The manager of commercial engi- 
neering, for instance, would be inter- 
ested in the reports of both the divi- 
sion managers and merchandise man- 
agers because of possible comments on 


Divisions in which Products 
Are Manufactured: 


Lamp Division 
Incandescent Lamps 
Fluorescent Lamps 
Wiring Devices 
Fluorescent Tubing 


Fixture Division 
Residential Fluorescent Fixtures 
Commercial Fluorescent Fixtures 
Industrial Fluorescent Fixtures 


Wabash Corporation (Subsidiary) 
Photoflash Lamps 
Heat Lamps 
Special Reflector Lamps 


Electronics Division 
Electronics Specialties 
Test Equipment 
Flash Equipment 


Radio Tube Division 
Radio Tubes 
Cathode Ray Tubes 
Welds and Wire 


Tungsten and Chemical Division 
Tungsten Wire 
Tungsten Rod 
Tungsten Chemicals 
Fluorescent Powder 


Colonial Radio Corp. (Subsidiary) 
Home Radio Sets 
Automobile Radio Sets 


Sylvania's Sales-Production Relationship 


Departments through which 
Products are Sold: 


Lighting Products Sales 
Department 


Incandescent Lamps 

Fluorescent Lamps 

Wiring Devices 

Fluorescent Tubing 

Residential Fluorescent Fixtures 
Commercial Fluorescent Fixtures 
Industrial Fluorescent Fixtures 
Heat Lamps 

Special Reflector Lamps 


Photographic Lamp Sales 
Department 


Photoflash Lamps 
Flash Equipment 


Electronics Sales Department 
Electronics Specialties 


Radio Tube Renewal 
Sales Department 


Radio Tubes 
Cathode Ray Tubes 
Test Equipment 


Radio Tube Equipment 
Sales Department 


Radio Tubes 
Cathode Ray Tubes 


Industrial Sales Department 
Welds and Wire 


Tungsten & Chemical Sales 
Department 


Tungsten Wire 
Tungsten Rod 
Tungsten Chemicals 
Fluorescent Powder 


Automobile Sales Department 
Automobile Radio Sets 


Sears Sales Department 
Home Radio Sets 


quality, complaints, abnormal returns 
if any, and competing products. 

On the other hand, the general 
sales manager will see the sales on all 
products with totals for divisions only, 
The division sales manager will check 
the sales for his division and each of 
the trading areas in his designated 
section. The salesman, of course, will 
study his reports on his trading area 
and keep a detailed record of the 
customers and prospects within his 
sphere of operation. 

As suggested before, this transition 
from centralized to decentralized 
sales management has presented prob- 
lems and is not entirely ‘“‘jelled.” 
One of the major difficulties (to be 
expected in days of help shortage) 
has been the education of personnel 
in the division sales offices. 

To speed the transition and to help 
clear away the most undesirable ob- 
stacles the company has appointed a 
sales service manager. It is his duty 
to watch for accuracy of order in- 
terpretation and to see that adjust- 
ments are handled within the scope of 
accepted practice. The sales service 
manager, among several other duties, 
also guides field sales offices in order- 
handling routines and guides ship- 
ping and finished goods warehouse 
routines as outlined by the product 
division’s controller. In addition, he 
makes recommendations for improv- 
ing service including order processing, 
correspondence, etc. 

Another problem has been the dis- 
semination of information such as 
data on improved merchandising tech- 
niques or how one division sales 
office handled a situation which might 
remain a problem to other of the 
division offices. This dissemination of 
information is now a responsibility of 
the merchandise managers. They are 
expected to circulate from division to 
division picking up the good and bad 
ideas and passing them along as sug- 
gestions or warnings to other division 
sales managers. This is in addition to 
their job of interpreting for the divi- 
sion managers, management’s policies. 

The greatest need for the further- 
ance of decentralization, the company 
recognizes, is a uniform system of 
record keeping and reporting within 
the various divisions. Sylvania pro- 
poses to meet this problem by install- 
ing a sales auditor. It will be his job 
to set standards of performance, de- 
sign standard methods of reporting, 
and then take such steps as are nec- 
essary to see that the program is ad- 
hered to. Such a sales auditor is ex- 
pected to be on the job during the 
early part of this year, and he will 
work closely with Sylvania’s manager 
of office methods and planning in set 
ting up his controls. 
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How Standard Oil Is Developing 


Management Talent for Tomorrow 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


The formula: Spot leadership qualities, then give men full 
opportunity to learn and to take on added responsibility. 


Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) and its 
afhliates have embarked upon an ex- 
ecutive training program, which, 
while simple in comparison to some 
of the executive training plans of 
other organizations, gives promise of 
providing a valuable reservoir of po- 
tential leaders with the qualifications 
essential for management. 

The plan consists of searching for 
managerial talent and its development 
in a number of ways. Assistants are 
being appointed, even when their 
services are not wholly needed, to 
give them opportunities to develop 
administrative abilities. In some in- 
stances, rotation training is being 
given. For example, department 
heads may serve for varying periods 
in several departments. In others, 
there is exchange of personnel be- 
tween afhliates. And, finally, some are 
selected to take courses at the Har- 
vard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

Though the plan is just now taking 
a definitely organized form, the idea 
behind it dates back to 1930, when 
W. C. Teagle, then president of the 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), went on 
record that “one of the first duties of 
an executive is to provide for con- 
tinuity of efficient management .. . 
The position of a corporation is 
Measiired not only by its assets, but 
also by its management, so that mak- 
Ing provision for continuous efficient 
Management is just as necessary as 
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ADVISOR: George B. Corliss is the advisor 
on the Executive Development Program for 
Standard Oil of N. J. and its affiliates. In 
the photograph at top, he is attending 
one of the sessions of the Harvard Ad- 
vanced Management Program with students 
from his company, at Rockefeller Center. 


conserving assets. Every department 
head should be continuously review- 
ing the abilities of his personnel and 
training them for positions of higher 
responsibility . . . The exercise of dis- 
crimination and judgment in the se- 
lection of employes, with an eye to 
their future value to the company, is 
the most vital requisite in the creation 
of an enduring organization g 


The depression, and then preoccu- 
pation with the war effort, prevented 
the adoption of any very formal com- 
pany-wide program to build the kind 
of leadership Mr. Teagle advocated. 
But in August, 1944 plans were laid 
for an executive training program as 
a post-war project of Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.) and its affiliates. 

Before adopting definite procedures 
a survey was made of 17 major com- 
panies with programs of this nature. 
The results of this investigation ap- 
peared to justify the Jersey company’s 
plan for a training program, which 
has been designed to suit the particu- 
lar needs of the organization. Two 
years of study have gone into its for- 
mulation. 


The program has been built on a 
flexible basis under Jersey’s decen- 
tralized plan of management. Just as 
each afhliated company has its own 
board of directors and officers, it was 
planned that each should have its own 
committee responsible for the train- 
ing of executives. 


An advisor was put in charge of 
the over-all program and as such has 
been responsible for organizing and 
setting it up, and for promoting it 
with the company’s numerous affli- 
ates. “Although the recognition and 
measurement of executive talent may 
never become an exact science,” he 
says, “the program for executive de- 
velopment is an excellent example of 
the application of scientific method to 
a management problem.” 


The steps taken in the orderly evo- 
lution of the program were as fol- 
lows: 
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Getting sales leads is one of the things Direct Adver- Catalogs carry a tremendous sales responsibility. Or- - 
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What’s on your mind? We'll take on almost . 

any sales promotion or direct advertising ; 


assignment —from lining up a comprehensive 
campaign to writing a single folder or booklet. t] 
Clients like our methods — our modest fees — 


and especially our results. New booklet p 
“Things That Every Sales Executive Should ‘ 
Know About Dickie-Raymond” tells all. Write . 


_ ONE SHOT 
. CAMPAIGN 


for a copy on your business letterhead to 
DICKIE-RAYMOND, INC., 521 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, 
or 80 BROAD ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


GOOD DEAL FOR DEALERS 


A sales-building dealer help program is more than a 
matter of saying ““Let’s give our dealers some direct 
mail.’’ Special know-how is needed to: (1) Get maxi- 
mum sales results for dealers. (2) Get dealers to put on 
the campaign. (3) Make sure it goes in the mail. Shown 
are elements from a program for century-old Merri- 
mack Mutual Fire Insurance Co. From its overall 
strategy, through every mechanical detail, it’s planned 
soundly for agent acceptance and results. Its sound- 
ness takes root in our quarter-century experience in 
preparing dealer-helps for all lines of business. 
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There’s Only One 
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DIRECT ADVERTISING, MERCHANDISING 
AND SALES PROMOTION COUNSEL 
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|. A problem was recognized. (Ini- 
tially it was for staffing overseas 
operations after the war; this was 
later expanded to the broader objec- 
tive of developing reserves of key per- 
sonnel comparable to the reserve of 
physical assets of the Company and 
its afhliates. ) 

2. Studies were made of how others 
had approached similar problems. 

3. A solution was devised. 

4. An organization for action was 
set up. 

5. Follow-through provides for 
continued action and periodic reports. 


The Committee Setup 


In the parent company, the work 
of the program is centered in an 
Executive Development Committee 
which is in reality a subcommittee of 
the Coordination Committee, consist- 
ing of representatives from top man- 
agement and from the manufacturing, 
producing, marketing, transportation, 
financial-accounting and development- 
research functions. This group is re- 
sponsible for planning, establishing 
procedure and co-ordinating the pro- 


gram for executive development 
throughout each department of 
activity. 


A similar framework has been set 
up within each afhliate, with mem- 
bers consisting of representatives 
from that company’s top management. 
These committees make analyses of 
the executive positions within their 
organizations, to determine the quali- 
fications necessary in those to be 
trained for them. They also make 
“personnel inventories,’ or analyses 
of potential leadership available not 
only among executives, but among 
those still in subordinate posts. 

As an aid in evaluating any de- 
partment head or other potential can- 
didate for advancement to executive 
status, the training committee of the 
parent company has devised a simpli- 
fied, yet comprehensive, form. It con- 
sists of only one sheet, with blanks 
on one side for filling in biographical 
and other background material, and 
on the other side blanks for appraisal 
of qualifications which have bearing 
upon the candidate’s potentialities for 
tuture development as an executive. 
The data to be filled in should rep- 
resent mManagement’s composite‘ opin- 
ion of the employe, rather than an 
appraisal by a single supervisor. The 
isting is not intended primarily as a 
check on progress, but as a reference 
to see what is lacking in training, so 
that arrangements may be made to 
round out his experience, as a pre- 
requisite to advancement. 

lhe points stressed in this appraisal 
are: Summary of Strengths and 
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Weaknesses (with particular refer- 
ence to character, mental qualities, 
performance, leadership, and other 
executive qualities); Prospective 
Development; Additional ‘Training 
(needed) ; What is Planned to Expe- 
dite His Development; and Personal 
Factors that may limit an ideal plan, 
such as health, age, family conditions, 
finances, etc. 

From analyses of this kind are made 
Replacement Tables, with lists of 
persons considered likely candidates 
for advancement to certain positions 
—first, second and even third choices. 
Everyone on these lists is graded by 
members of the committee, on his 
qualifications for filling the position 
he already holds. For positions to 
which he might be advanced, he is 
graded not on current performance, 
but on his performance—as the com- 
mittee forecasts it—after an orienting 
period of six months to a year in the 
new job. 

It is believed that these lists in a 
central office, in easily accessible form, 
will be helpful in furthering the 
transfer of men to places where they 
are most needed, or where they can 
develop to better advantage. 

Investigations made under this sys- 
tem will undoubtedly uncover in- 
stances of persons who are not func- 
tioning efficiently or happily in their 
posts. This, too, is an advantage, since 
it may lead to helping them to im- 
prove, or to their transfer to work 
for which they are better adapted. 


“By-Products” 


In units where the program is al- 
ready under way, interesting results 
are already being obtained, some as 
“by-products” of the main objective. 
In one refinery, for instance it was 
agreed that no executive was rated 
as qualified for a top position who 
had not had experience in the em- 
ploye relations and maintenance de- 
partments. . 

Even in the comparatively early 
step of evaluating candidates for pro- 
motion to executive positions, the 
program may prove useful. As an 
example, there is the engineering 
worker rated by his committee as 
possessing outstanding leadership 
qualities, and as meriting additional 
training to qualify him eventually for 
vice-presidency of his company. Yet, 
until the program started he had had 
no experience in his department han- 
dling personnel problems or general 
administrative duties. The committee 
expressed the belief that after six 
months of handling such work, he 
might qualify as manager of his 
department. 

Another candidate whose leader- 
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Publicity and Promotion Director 
Station WNAX 
Yankton, South Dakota 


Dear Sir: 


Received the latest batch of RAYVE 
promotional material from _ the 
“Big Aggie Station” today. As in 
the past, you’re doing one of the 
most outstanding jobs of promoting 
our radio shows in the whole 
country. 
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—we realiy appreciate it. 


Sincerely, 
RAYMOND LABORATORIES INC. 


J. A. LeDuc 
Advertising Manager 
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ship qualities were rated highly by 
his committee, was found to aspire 
more to research in the scientific field 
than to a position with heavy admin- 
istrative responsibilities. Though, in 
the opinion of his superiors, he might 
be groomed to become a first-rate 
executive, it seemed wiser to develop 
his aptitudes along scientific lines. 
The committee reported that he 
would be sent to visit laboratories 
and producing fields in order to 
broaden his viewpoint on research; 
and encouraged to participate in the 
activities of scientific societies, and 
to publish such results of his work 
as could be released for publication. 
In this case, the committee showed 
exceptional understanding and vision 
—and the man whose case was 
studied, in all likelihood, may enjoy 
a happier and more productive career 
because of their action. 

A typical case history is that of a 
veteran who had seen several years of 
service with a marketing company 
(affiliate) before his entry into the 
Army, having worked his way up 
from service station salesman through 
steady promotions to an executive po- 
sition. While in the Army, he rose 
from lieutenant to colonel, thus again 
demonstrating his leadership. The 
committee report on him reads in 
part, as follows: “Exceptionally well 
liked by other personnel ; energetic; a 
good judge of other people; has drive, 
initiative, intelligence. Following his 
present on-the-job training, we plan 
to give this man experience as assist- 
ant district manager. Following a 
term of experience there, we believe 
he will qualify for a staff position in 
any of the marketing fields . . .” 


Morale Booster 


The program has proved to be a 
decided morale booster. One depart- 
ment head, successful in his position 
and possessing marked ability, had, 
because of his self-sufficiency, lost his 
zeal for advancement. When the pro- 
gram was announced, he showed new 
enthusiasm, and he has since offered 
new theories and suggested more pro- 
gressive methods for his department. 
This man will work on a rotation 
plan, preparatory to upgrading. 

Last year six men from Standard 
Oil (N.J.) and its affiliates were 
sent to the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, to take 
a special three-month course; and an- 
other eight are receiving the same 
training this year. They are taking 
the advanced management course, 
covering Management, Controls, 
Marketing Problems, Production Or- 
ganization and Engineering, Cost and 
Financial Administration, and Corpo- 


rate Organization and Administra- 
tion. In addition, there is a course on 
The Supervisor and Union Labor, 
which touches on all levels of man- 
agement in dealing with union rep- 
resentatives, has proved particularly 
valuable. The case method of instruc- 
tion is used in the 42 hours of class- 
room work each week, with analysis 
and discussion of actual business situ- 
ations and problems. 

The executive development advisor 
is George B. Corliss, formerly with 
the Humble Oil & Refining Co., an 
afhliate of Jersey Standard. As advi- 
sor to the executive training commit- 
tees of the various units, he does not 
exercise direct authority; rather, he 
is guide and aid to the afhliated or- 


“Research must lead and management 
must follow .. .” 


—JAMES F. BELL 


Chairman of the Board 
General Mills 


ganizations who are free to seek his 
services. The success of the program 
is dependent upon the co-operation of 
all the afhliates—upon the active sup- 
port of their top management and 
that of the parent company. 

It is a long-range program, and it 
will be several years before over-all 
results can be appraised. But even at 
this stage there are indications that 
the effort is worthwhile. Interesting 
reports are coming in from the vari- 
ous managements. One manager, pre- 
paring to start men in several newly 
created assistants’ positions, says that 
even if the program were scrapped 
at this point he would be well repaid 
for his effort by his new knowledge of 
the strengths and weaknesses of his 
organization. In another affiliate the 
salary committee reported that the 
personnel record made as a part of 
the program gives it a more objective 
basis for appraising recommendations 
for increases. In one instance the man- 
agement was complimented by the 
employes’ bargaining agency. 

Tracing an analogy in the develop- 
ment of oil reserves and the develop- 
ment of potential executive talent, 
Mr. Corliss comments: “Progress 1s 
being made in oil finding as more and 
more clues to the location of oil de- 
posits are learned. Programs, such as 
that of Standard Ojil Company 
(N.J.), of continuing analysis and 
individualized training to fill experi- 
ence gaps will likewise make their 
contributions to the improvement 0! 
key personnel and the developing sc'- 
ence of management.” 
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here's no magic in mere numbers! 


If an orchid is called for, a dozen daisies won’t 
do. And likewise . . 


maker, there’s small profit in spreading your 


. if your market’s the home- 


advertising story before bobby-soxers, maiden 
aunts or couples in rented rooms. 


That’s why smart advertisers—of foods and 
furnishings, household equipment and building 
materials—find their best buy in the pages of The 
American Home. Here you reach 2,500,000 adult, 
suburban, purse-ample homemakers—and no one 
else. And you talk to them when they ’re in a home- 
thinking, home-fixing, home-planning mood. 


For only people who are making homes buy 
American Home. Only people who are running 
homes read it. To them, it’s more than just an 


FOR 2,500,000 HOMEMAKERS... 


Ss, t9ae7 


entertaining magazine. It’s a homemaking hand- 
book—a well-thumbed guide to more comfort- 
able, exciting, enjoyable home life. 


+ 

American Home readers not only read, but 
respond. They act on the ideas and suggestions 
they find both in the editorial columns and in the 
advertisements. Every month they send in thou- 
sands of dimes, quarters, dollars for American 
Home recipe files, decorating plans, handicraft 
patterns. And they run up surprising totals, too, 
for our advertisers’ booklet offers—as many as 
30,000 per ad for one manufacturer. 

This, then, is the kind of reader magic The 
American Home offers. How soon can you put it 
to work for your product? 


“AMERICAN 


HOME 
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Jackpot Puts Challenge and Reward 
In York's New Pay Plan 


Based on an interview with M. S. LEBAIR « 


This unusual compensation setup was approved by 96% of 
the company's salesmen before it was adopted. It calls 
for salary, commission, and a commission pool that gives 
every man a direct interest in over-all sales performance. 


Eliminating the compensation 
gripes of salesmen is the goal of a 
decidedly unusual plan put into effect 
about a year ago by the York Corp., 
York, Pa. Created by a special com- 
mittee selected entirely from within 
the company, the plan has gained the 
approval of both men and manage- 
ment almost without exception. 

Formation of the committee itself 
was unusual, too. By way of back- 
ground, York Corp. is blessed cur- 
rently with a management that is in- 


logical circumstance when one con- 
siders that President Stewart E. 
Lauer started as a sales engineer and 
was promoted to his present position 
from that of vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Deciding that the old plan of com- 
pensating salesmen was inadequate, 
even though the plan had been in- 
augurated when he himself was gen- 
eral sales manager, Mr. Lauer per- 
sonally initiated the selection of the 
special committee to fashion a new 
plan by calling on the nine district 


Manager, Philadelphia District, York Corp. 


managers of the company to form it, 
These men chose three men from 
their own group as members of the 
committee. The three men insisted 
upon representatives of the home 
office management group and home 
office sales group being added to the 
committee membership. Hence the 
committee, as finally constituted, con- 
sists of three district managers, the 
assistant to the president and the as- 
sistant to the general sales manager. 

After the plan was developed by 
this committee of five, it was pre- 
sented successively to the general 
sales manager, the president, the ex- 
ecutive vice-president, the comptroller 
and the other six district managers 
engroup. It stood the tests so well 
that after closest scrutiny there were 
virtually no changes. 

Inception of the plan, however, 
really dates back to 1943, when the 


Terms of the York 


14% to the Zone Commercial Sales Engineer 
servicing the account; 

%4% to the District Commercial Sales 
Manager. 


3. On sales to Dairy Jobbers covering equipment within 
their franchises, commission at the rate of 12% will be 
paid the Sales Engineer servicing the account. 


4. Commissions in 2 & 3 above are credited upon billings 
and paid monthly. 


D. COMMISSION 


1. Commissions computed at rates specified herein, up to 
a maximum of $1,500 per year, will be paid monthly to 
each District Commercial Sales Manager, Zone Com- 
mercial Sales Engineer, and Sales Engineer on the sales 
price of all sales credited to him. 


2. Commissions will be applicable to all sales secured ot 
received by the Corporation which are classified as 
district office sales, including those delivered or dis 
patched directly by the customer to a district or branch 
office or to the factory, with credit for such sales 
granted, individually, to the eligible personnel, based 
on allotment of territory, assignment of accounts, 
classification of the products, and depending upon the 
functions performed because of which the business w% 
secured. 


3. If a sale or portion of a sale is cancelled or changed 
in any manner, the commission shall be based on the 


Cor 


final 
has 


tensely sales-conscious. This is a 

A., SCOPE 

1. This plan is applicable to all sales made in accordance 
with the Universal Pricing Plan. 

2. Sales personnel covered by this plan shall include: 
(a) Sales Engineers 
(b) Zone Commercial Sales Engineers 
(c) District Commercial Sales Managers 
(d) Branch or Sales Managers 

3. Branch or Sales Managers shall have two or more Sales 
Engineers under their supervision. Those supervising 
less than two Sales Engineers may be authorized to use 
the title of Branch or Sales Manager but shall be com- 
pensated as Sales Engineers. 

B. SALARY 
A base monthly salary within a graduated range of 
rates established for each position shall be paid in equal 
installments semi-monthly. 

Cc. COMMISSION RATES 

1. The commission on industrial sales shall be computed 
at the rate of one percent (1%) of the final sales price. 
It is credited when contracts are booked and open orders 
are billed, and is paid monthly. 

2. Commission on sales to distributors shall be paid only 
on equipment sales within their individual franchises 
at the following rates: 
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York Corp. began to think seriously 
of the anticipated highly competitive 
post-war era. At that time plans were 
started, after a most painstaking re- 
view of past practices, to clear the 
decks to meet the then many current 
problems. Since all of these plans 
could not be completed at once, it 
was decided that as soon as one was 
finished, it would be studied by the 
management, and, if possible, put in- 
to practice without awaiting the com- 
pletion of co-related projects. Con- 
sequently, some post-war plans were 
instituted before V-E Day, thus clear- 
ing the way for others which could 
not be launched until after the war. 
In the latter category was a plan 
for the comprehensive study of York’s 
Sales Compensation Plan. 

A cursory look at that time into 
the practices of a large number of 
companies in regard to paying sales- 
men had indicated that there had been 
few new plans or major changes in 
existing methods in the five years 
preceding the war. Nor was this situ- 
ation due, it was found, to lack of 
need for review and revision. In fact, 
York executives decided then that 
their own plan contained many de- 
fects, from the standpoints of both 
salesmen and management. 


‘Lhe special committee started work 
in January, 1945, and it found itself 
up against some real problems. An 
outstanding one was caused by big 
changes in York’s manufacturing pol- 
icies. Up to 1934 York had sold 
practically all equipment made to 
large industrial refrigeration or air 
conditioning users. From then on it 
also developed a new packaged type of 
merchandise. 

Originally, the company’s sales 
compensation plan had been designed 
especially for “engineering trained” 
salesmen. The new products required 
different types of salesmen to sell to a 
network of franchised distributors. 
Also required was a supervisory per- 
sonnel capable of assisting distributors 
in technical and merchandising prob- 
lems. When the company developed 
this supervisory organization it also 
created a compensation plan for that 
end of the business which at the time 
seemed suitable and proper. The plan 
was in no wise related or similar to 
that for the “engineering trained” 
sales personnel. But operation of the 
two plans clearly indicated the de- 
sirability of a single plan applicable 
to both groups. 

Then, too, changes in the sources 
of business and corresponding assign- 


ments of accounts had produced in- 
equities. Territory potentials had 
changed, too, and the resultant vari- 
ations in volume expectancy meant 
alterations in probable income levels. 
Wartime sales volume per man, high 
as it was, would have to be increased 
during the post-war era by about 
50% to cope with new conditions, 
and sales through distributors must 
also be increased so as to constitute a 
much larger portion of the company’s 
volume and production. 

One of the first steps, Mr. Lebair 
points out, was to obtain a wealth 
of information to serve as a back- 
ground for the committee’s study and 
recommendations. Data of an im- 
partial nature were obtained in these 
ways: 

1. Studying the plans of others, 
taken from such published data as 
were available (including several 
articles appearing in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT). 

2. Studying individual plans of 
other companies by direct consulta- 
tion with the companies. 

3. Obtaining the opinions and con- 
victions of key members of York’s 
own organization. 

“In selecting individual companies 
to be contacted for information as to 


Compensation Setup 


final sales price, and any overage in commission which 
has been paid, shall be refunded. 


E, POOL 


A Corporation pool of commissions shall be accumulated 
each fiscal year from: 


(a) excess commissions over $1500 per man per year 
as computed in accordance with paragraphs C and 
D of this plan; 

(b) commission on sales credited to Branch or Sales 
Managers; 

(c) commission payable on sales, including sales re- 
ferred to under paragraph D-2, which are unas- 
signed in accordance with sales policies and 
assignments of duties in effect at the time of the 
sale; 

(d) commission which accrues after termination of 
employment thru voluntary resignation. 


F, DISTRIBUTION OF POOL 


1, The commission accumulated in this pool will be dis- 
tributed annually to all sales personnel covered by this 
Plan, as enumerated in paragraph A-2, in direct ratio 
of individual total salary and commission paid to the 
total salary and commissions paid to all participants. 
All calculations shall be based upon amounts paid dur- 
ing the fiscal year while functioning under this plan. 


4 For com: uting the pro rata share of Sales Managers 
and Branch Managers, who are not eligible to receive 


3. 


4. 


commissions, a sum equal to $125.00 per month will 
be used, in lieu of commission paid, as an addition to 
their salaries for the period during which they func- 
tioned as managers under the plan. 


The sum of salary plus $125.00 per month, for each 
month under the plan, shall not be exceeded in com- 
puting pro rata shares of the pool to be awarded 
individual participants. 


The entire pool is to be distributed among participants 
without any limit on amounts paid to individuals. 


TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


- In cases of voluntary resignations, payments of com- 


mission shall be terminated with payment accruing up 
to the effective date of resignation. Participation in the 
pool is forfeited. 


In cases of dismissals, transfers to other territories or 
assignments, and authorized leaves of absence, payment 
of commission will be made monthly on all sales credited 
up to the effective date of change, with participation 
in pool as provided herein. 


INTER-TERRITORIAL SALES 


For sales negotiated or secured in one district for de- 
livery or installation in another district, the full volume 
of each order will be credited to each of two salesmen, 
individually, if they perform the major functions in 
making the sale. 
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1. Butterfly Folder 


f 


when unfolded 


3. Dagger 


() Engraver’s tool 


C) Mailer with a portion which pops up 


Type of folding machine 
, - I 


(1) Competitive phrase in an ad 
(_]) Character which indicates a footnote 


Test your word k 


of Paper 


2. Strike-in 


Lj Patch on an electroplate 
L) Penetration of ink into paper 


_) Copy inserted into typeset text 
C) Butterfly collector’s catalog 


4. Finish 


Cj Ingredients for paper 
C) Surface property of paper 
CJ Name of a display type face 


ANSWERS 


] Butterfly Folder is a_ mailer 
folded so that when it is opened, 
a portion pops up. Any mailing 
piece — even the most unusual in 
design — gains in effectiveness when 
it is produced on bright, distinctive 
Levelcoat* Printing Paper. 


y] Strike-in is the penetration of 

ink into paper, a factor in quick 
drying. In Levelcoat, there are care- 
fully balanced qualities of body and 
surface — permitting a high degree 
of strike-in — yet retaining the inci- 
sive quality of cleanly printed text. 
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3 Dagger, a character used to in- 

dicate a footnote, is naturally a 
staple in every type shop. With better 
printers, Levelcoat papers are staple, 
too. For long experience has proved 
the uniform dependability of Level- 
coat performance. 


4 Finish is that property of paper 

which is determined by its surface 
contour and gloss. At Kimberly- 
Clark, control in manufacture, plus 
laboratory checking, gives Levelcoat 
a finish and formation that contrib- 
ute to outstanding printability. 


and Printing 


at 


— sf. eS es 2 ee 


* 


PRINTING PAPERS 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


A PRODUCT OF 


RESEARCH 


*TRADEMAR 
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PRINTING PAPERS 


Kimberly 
Clark 


Distributed by 


ALABAMA 
nse enaeRipkiahekaees Sloan Paper Company 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix... . . .Zellerbach Paper Company 
ARKANSAS 
SS er ere Arkansas Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 
EN Rr ree ee ee Zellerbach Paper Company 
NE eS ag a a ea aw eel Zellerbach Paper Company 
Los Angeles ..ss+-..-Zellerbach Paper Company 
SS ET ae wee rereree Zellerbach Paper Company 
Redding. ceireesgeaeeceene Zellerbach Paper Company 
SENS 6 6:00 0806 w ok owen Zellerbach Paper Company 
eee .Zellerbach Paper Company 
Se PUNE 6a weccsiesawaeee Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Jose... .+++.+++++-+++.-Zellerbach Paper Company 
IR a 6 canadien Zellerbach Paper Company 
COLORADO 
OES SO AE er ye ree Carpenter Paper Company 
is nicaceeowhs . .Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 
OO EN re The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
New Haven..... . .Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington. .......+. The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville... ccccceces Knight Brothers Paper Company 
OS Serer Knight Brothers Paper Company 
NN ia ecutive aston Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Tallahassee. ...... Knight Brothers Paper Company 
NS os da ceca wes Knight Brothers Paper Company 
GEORGIA 
ae iecee we where . . Sloan Paper Company 
IDAHO 
6s ie ns Bas Sele a a Zellerbach Paper Company 
RLINOIS 
loan ca ah in pcg teak Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
CR Ss wig hon searka oearkaceere Chicago Paper Company 
_ Sree ae Midland Paper Company 
Spri ingfield is a ah ae oak oer Capital City Paper Company 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis... . . .Crescent Paper Company 
IOWA 
RE ee er re Carpenter Paper Company 
Sioux City. Carpenter Paper Company 
KANSAS 
RN Gs cid wna ara ae Mais . Carpenter Paper Company 
Rec anode Ran . .Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 
5 o'e'u-ug oruikbe-aacs 64 The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge Dd aa ah bale wee Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
aR Seren The D and W Paper Co. 
REA se a ee Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore. ....+.+-- . .Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston wanda woe . .Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
WOME. coins ative ss Charles A. Esty Paper Company 
MCHGAN 
Se ae to . Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
J Rapids Bina bar ancts Carpenter Paper Company 
MINNESOTA 
exe eee . .John Boshart Paper Company 
M WRG «ie'o a doch apace . Carpenter Paper Company 
5 pe -s.eees.~+Carpenter Paper Company 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City...... Carpenter Paper Company 
St. | A ae Beacon Paper Company 
ee - Shaughnessy- Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
ye eee ‘ as Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
MONTANA 


. Carpenter Paper Company 
ewe eeeceeceeceseess- Carpenter Paper Company 
t Folls.... -eeeseeess «Carpenter Paper Company 
. .Carpenter Paper Company 


Buty 


NEBRASKA 

RA 8 oth t & 6a dahon eb oe Carpenter Paper Company 
adiescctcesbet waren Carpenter Paper Company 
NEVADA 

Pia ndnesencdeewawetesn.s Zellerbach Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 

 iGaks awdoeenwahwane J. E. Linde Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 

EEC ere re Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 

ES EE ee Hudson = Paper Company 
NLS «id 'n.cg' a iiglacarg: nated. ke Mawes eA . Price & Son, Inc. 
I .cawwkanwh wd eae — Service, Inc. 
I ire ara cnc naw eae Union Paper & Twine Co., Inc. 
a ee Baldwin Paper Comapny, Inc. 
TE wwe nohnacenadarnk™ Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
2 errr . The Canfield Paper Co. 
tt, SER Serer nese Forest Paper Company, Inc. 
New York . J. E. Linde Paper Company 
PY so an:9 6a eecestenanesmedas .A, Price & Son, Inc. 


i CE 5 ous ad eaedaeer eae Royal Paper Corporation 


Rochester Paper Service, Inc. 
INS irate. d awd acea qatelerenaee Paper Service, Inc. 
aa tesenwkedode he doin dee Troy Paper Corporation 
NORTH CAROLINA 

RS ciwdevewennee . .Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
Greensboro. é Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

i Pree . Western Newspaper Union 
OHIO 

SE iis dre d0'So aan The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
ads an 00:d0.2000a0d The Petrequin Paper Company 
RS aa: wes. wace ace ...The Scioto Paper Company 
Toledo ’ The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma _ Saas ack Carpenter Paper Company 
Tulsa. . .....Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 
OREGON 

Eugene...... Zellerbach Paper Company 
Portland . “ P Zellerbach Paper Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia. ...... “tiwanet Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Philadelphia. ........ D. L. Ward Company 
Pittsburgh... .. ‘ ‘The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Ps. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence. . . . Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Greenville. ... : . .Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
TENNESSEE 

CPD ones O00 b04 0d .. Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
PE nicked en deweeas Southern Paper Company, Inc. 
Memphis..... ss si lhckd ath eel a ceed Tavioe Paper Company. 
Ps 0.6. cebivencnededes cee Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
TEXAS 

Austin veeeeeeeeeeeee+s- Carpenter Paper Company 
Dink: ceeucnenweaep ae Carpenter Paper Company 
A sin ccaeminenuedean Carpenter Paper Company 
eT Tenet ...Carpenter Paper Company 
i, TTT eee er rere Se a eS 


PN aS a) ia aah pete Decun Carpenter Paper Company 


DNORS ¢ bac cuenbeaweed ... Carpenter Paper Company 
San Antonio. ... . . .Carpenter Paper Company 
UTAH 

PGI, osha kasinwae .Zellerbach Paper Company 
VIRGINIA 

EE alas oemateaeae ss .Cauthorne Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 

I aia Sheree otrtce & Zellerbach Paper Company 
Pe Zellerbach Paper Company 
Walla Walla....... .Zellerbach Paper Company 
sci ena tise ooek see .Zellerbach Paper Company 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee. . . The Bouer Paper Company 


EXPORT AGENTS 


American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U. S. A, 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


If our distributors cannot supply your immediate needs, we solicit your patience. There will be ample 
Levelcoat Printing Papers for your requirements when our plans for increased production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION: 


122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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their plans,” states Mr. Lebair, “we 
gave first consideration to companies 
in similar lines; that is, companies 
requiring a technically trained sales 
organization, at least in part. Second, 
we considered companies that might 
compete with us for the services of 
our men. And that meant both direct 
competitors and our own distributor 
group. Third, we considered those’ 
companies that had some unique form 
of compensation regardless of the 
lines of business in which they were 
engaged. Insofar as was practical, 
however, we did not consult with 
any companies not having a first-rate 
record in both sales and earnings and 
consequently not having proved that 
they knew how to operate success- 


fully. 


A Guide Questionnaire 


“A questionnaire was prepared for 
use as a guide in interviewing cor 
panies, but in no case was the ques- 
tionnaire laid before the company. 
The interviews were divided up 
among the committee members. We 
received cooperation from every com- 
pany contacted and got a tremendous- 
ly valuable array of data.” 

It was found, for example, that 
out of 19 companies queried only 
six expected to operate on a straight 
salary basis in the post-war period, 
although others did pay a straight 
salary during the conflict. Nine had 
adopted a salary and commission plan 
and four others a salary and incentive 
method. ‘Three companies had pen- 
alties against commissions on under- 
priced sales. 

All except three of the 19 com- 
panies use sales quotas and most of 
them are derived from market studies, 
although two are derived “historic- 
ally” and one through “history and 
judgment.” 

As for incentive or extra money 
plans, five companies paying com- 
missions or bonuses in addition to 
salaries reported that local or national 
sales quotas must be reached before 
they are paid. Another company 
stated that salesmen in three of its 
district offices belong to a union and 
those who get less than $417 a month 
receive overtime. 

“In getting the opinions of key 
men in our own %rganization,” states 
Mr. Lebair, “we used different 
tactics. Instead of interviewing them, 
we asked for their comments in writ- 
ing, so we could better study their 
thoughts and convictions. Frankly, 
we wanted to avoid the possibility of 
influencing the work of the commit- 
tee by their own personalities, and at 
the same time we wanted to avoid 
the same type of counter influence 
from members of the committee. Re- 
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sponses were most generous from the 
standpoint of time and interest and 
indicated in almost every case thought 
and sympathy for our problems.” 
Using the vast amount of data as 
a guide, the committee drew the fol- 
lowing conclusions concerning the 
York sales compensation plan: 


1. A completely new plan was 
necessary and desirable. 


2. The plan should not and could 
not incorporate any radical departure 
from the old plan in its application 


and coverage. 


3. The plan should be designed 
specifically around the nature, char- 
acter and complexity of the York 
business to attain the greatest degree 
of suitability. 


4. It must give full recognition to 
the post-war objectives of volume. 
And to accomplish this, it should at- 
tract and hold the highest type of 
salesman. 


5. To provide uniformity, elimi- 
nate inequalities, and to stimulate 
cooperation within the organization, 


Agriculturists and advertisers 
like to do their planting in 
fertile territories, and this 
Wichita area sure exceeds 
their expectations. 


Crops are far above average 
and so is the buying income 
of this rich market. You can 
plant your advertising dollar 
here and reap a bumper 
crop, especially if KFH, that 
Selling Station of The South- 
west is used. 


THAT SOLID SECTION OF 
KANSAS’ RICHEST MARKET 


WICHITA 1S A HOOPERATED CITY 


WICHITA 
5000 WATTS DAY AND NIGHT . . 


cess... 


OX<XLAHOMA il g 
; i = 


- CALL ANY PETRY OFFICE 
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the plan should include an evaluation 
in merit and earnings for both divi- 
sions of the sales force, approaching 
as closely as possible an identical ar- 
rangement for both. 

From these conclusions and con- 
victions, the committee established 
the following principles and objects 
to be incorporated into the plan: 


Simplicity: 

(a) Better acceptance. 

(b) Ease of understanding. 

(c) Minimum of administrative 
and interpretive effort. 

(d) Minimum of clerical effort. 

(e) Uniformity of application. 

(f) Sureness of calculations of 
predictable earnings and forecast of 
expense. 


Protection of Corporation Funds and 
Best Interest: 


(a) Alignment with profit possi- 
bilities. 

(b) Alignment with objectives for 
control of expense. 

(c) Fairly close relationship with 
earnings of salesmen of other firms, 
in businesses of similar characteristics. 

(d) Proper relationship with jobs 
of comparable requisites. 

(e) Attract new personnel for re- 
placement and growth. 

(f) Serve as a barrier against 
pirating of personnel by competitors. 

(g) Attainment of greatest at- 
tractive volume at permissible ex- 
pense ratios. 

(h) Flexibility —for change of 
emphasis on objectives, without alter- 
ing the basic fairness. 

(i) An encouragement to sound 
selling practices. 


Fairness and Equality to Salesmen: 


(a) Evaluation of the required 
base education, subsequent training, 
experience and character requisites. 

(b) Recognition of the complex 
nature of the business in variety of 
products and applications. 

(c) An even, assured income so 
that salesmen can budget their obli- 
gations, live decently and maintain 
a self-respecting attitude as public 
representatives of the Corporation. 

(d) A starting rate of salary with 
possibilities of increase for merit and 
promotion, that is wide enough to be 
attractive. 

(e) Recognition of non-selling ac- 
tivities. 

(f) Freedom from penalties re- 
sultant from decisions of management 
or administration. 

(g) Freedom from arbitrary, fre- 
quent and unjustifiable changes in 
sales and earning possibilities. 
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Mr. Do Something. a 


Election Day in Chicago was Nov. 5th...Ten days 
later, the campaign signs and banners were eyesores... 
somebody complained to Handy Andy. Andy phoned 
the re-elected State Senator, Wm. J. “Botchy” Connors... 
Sen. Connors summoned ten helpers, two trucks, his 
jeep...removed 500 posters the first day, started a 
bonfire in a vacant lot, promised to keep it burning 
until his district, the 29th, was clean as a whistle, 
"Somebody ought to do something about it” has 
been a popular sentiment ever since Adam...and Andy 
is that Somebody! Born at the Chicago Sun in April, 
1945, he has been busy since birth with complaints 


from Sun readers, finds assignments on his own. 


His agenda to date lists loose gutters, dirty 


alleys, defaced monuments, deficient drainage, 

dangerous corners without traffic lights, 

deafening noises, dilapidated buildings, 

open manholes, sunken sidewalks, caved-in 

street sections, broken bridge rails, leaking 

water conduits, ragweed and poison ivy, 

rotting trees, sharp stones on bathing 

beaches, street car tracks tough on tires, 

gambling joints, neighborhood vandals, 

marijuana plants, a Peeping Tom pestering a 

girls’ club...He fixes responsibility, keeps on the trail of 

public officials or private owners until he gets action. 

And in twenty months has accomplished 156 missions that 

make Chicago a better, safer, more pleasant place to live. 
Handy Andy gets action...because his soap box 

is the Chicago Sun, which has enough regard, respect 

and confidence of enough people...he represents so much 

potent public opinion that no one can afford to ignore it. 
These people in Chicago wanted The Sun, pay 5c a 

copy for it, believe in it and support it. With such readers, 

The Sun moves merchandise as well as minds...published 

more than 13,500,000 lines of advertising in 1946...is a 

frequent first in results, a consistent producer at a profit. 
And while The Sun's more than 300,000 daily and 

450,000 Sunday circulation doesn’t cover all of the 

Chicago market...no national advertiser covers all the 

market or the best of it—without The Sun. 


{ §CHE CHICAGO BUN 


400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Cram offers a comprehensive line of 


Maps For Business Use 


including: 


State, County Outline Maps 
State, County, Town Maps 
Trading Area Maps 
Sectional Maps of U. S. 
Small Open or Large Detailed Maps 
Multi-Unit Map Systems 
Washable Surface Maps 
Business Men's Atlas of U. S. 
—and other sales data aids 


Write for new illustrated price list—Address Dept. SM 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


New York City Representative—George S. Heineman, 230 Fifth Ave. 


~All Wrapped Up 


CONTENTS 


1. Systematic allocation ot 
sleeping rooms; 

2. Blueprint for fully equipped 
meeting rooms; 

3. Precision layouts for ex- 
hibits; 

4. Sales meeting and publicity 
assistance; 

5. Credit courtesies for individ- 
ual members; 

6. Entertainment planning 
aides; 

7. New and thrilling—TELE- 
VISION; 

8. All servicing arrangements 
handled through ONE IN- 
DIVIDUAL in the Sales De- 
partment. 

For complete information write Duane W. Carlton, 

Director of Sales and Advertising. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


2500 Rooms « Frank L. Andrews, President 
34TH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
DIRECT TUNNEL CONNECTION TO PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
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(h) Uniformity of application, 
territorially. 

An outline of the resultant new 
plan, titled “York Sales Compensa- 
tion Plan,’ accompanies this article, 
Completed in November, 1945, al- 
most a year after the committee 
started to work on it, the plan has 
numerous features. An outstanding 
feature is the procedure for inaugura- 
tion of a corporation pool of com- 
missions. This pool is made up of the 
commissions in excess of $1,500 per 
man per year under the company’s 
new salary and commission method, 
Commissions thus accumulating will 
be distributed each year to all sales 
personnel and branch managers to 
which the plan is applicable. 

The outline also covers basic salary, 
commission rates, Commissions, termi- 
nation of employment. 

Before the new plan was put into 
force on January 1, 1946, it was 
described in detail by district man- 
agers to the company’s salesmen at 
group meetings. Each man received 
a ballot on which to vote on the plan 
and to make remarks concerning it. 
Ninety-six percent voted full accept- 
ance. The other four percent gave 
complete written acceptance before 
the plan was placed in operation. 

Regarding results, Mr. Lebair 
says: “I can state without question 
that in my own district the sales 
force is working collectively and in- 
dividually for ‘our pool’ instead of 
individually for ‘my commission.’ 
There are indications that the same 
desirable condition exists in other dis- 
tricts. 

“Further, a strong atmosphere of 
cooperation has been noted between 
the salesmen on the staffs of district 
offices and other men working on in- 
ter-territorial sales. There has also 
been cheerful acceptance of non- 
selling assignments of importance to 
the company by top-flight salesmen.” 
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Does your product save work? Does 
it save time? Does it save money? 
No matter what your product’s 
articular advantages are, you can 
emonstrate them most resultfully 
ith sales films. 
lor, as advertising’s most expres- 
ive medium, sales films give you 
‘ures—to show what your prod- 


uc looks like ° 


. . motion—to show 


—to dramatize your product's 


work-saving advantages... use films, 


advertising’s most expressive medium 


how it works . . . color—to make it 
warm, true to life . . . sound—to ex- 
plain the ““whys” and “‘wherefores.” 

The film medium is now at its 
best. As a result of improvements 
made during the last few years in 
production technics, in projection 
equipment, in distribution methods, 
the film medium is now at its most 
effective best. 


To take the fullest advantage of 
this improved medium, consult a 
commercial film producer. He will 
show you how you can dramatize 
your product in terms of its greatest 
customer appeal. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N.Y. ~ 


... another important function of photography 


Over 10,000 
Quad - City 
family contest- 
entrants write, 
""WOC-NBC 
programs are 
best!'' Want 
details? 58% 


MINNEAPOLIS aay 


ST. PAUL / 7 
i 


a 
CHICAGO @ 


OMAHA 
* 


QUAD.CITIES 


ST. LOUIS 
» 


DAVENPORT, ROCK ISLAND 
MOLINE, EAST MOLINE 


Since 1942, Hooper surveys have 
shown that only WOC delivers 
the Quad-Cities . . . the largest 
metropolitan area between Chi- 
cago and Omaha, and between 
Minneapolis and St. Louis. It’s 
the 40th retail market in the na- 
tion, with approximately 218,000 
population. 
5,000 Watts, 1420 Ke. 

Basic NBC Affiliate 


B. J. Palmer, President 
Bury! Lottridge, Manager 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
National Representatives: 
FREE & PETERS, Inc. 
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Shop Talk 


Among the Contributors: A. J. Gallager, who, in this issue, 
opens a series of three articles on “Where Will Profits Come From?” calls 
himself a "market engineer,” which makes him an ambidextrous economist, 
researcher, advertising and promotion man. 


Before he set up a consultant’s shop in New York under the name 
of A. J. Gallager Associates, he served as a member of the 
Executive Committee of Curtis Publishing Co., where his duties 
embraced advertising, editorial promotion and public relations for 
all Curtis magazines. He inherited this job after an apprenticeship 
—with Curtis—during which he developed product and sales analyses 
for a wide range of products and dipped into copy and media research. 


Earlier in his business life he carried the title of sales engineer 
for the Sprague Electric Works of G-E, and, still earlier, made 
studies in sales costs and market potentials for manufacturers whose 
products were distributed by Western Electric Supply Co. Uncle 
Sam tapped his talents, during the war, for promotion planning on 
War Bonds and nutrition drives. 


Gallager is a Philadelphian. He attended Swarthmore, later studied 
electrical engineering at Penn State College. He is a modest, quiet- 
spoken individual who has learned to make bales of statistics into 
lucid, revealing charts that almost anyone can understand. Part of 
the findings being reported in these pages are embodied in a new 
film sponsored by Pathfinder magazine, one of his current clients. 
If you are one of Pathfinder’s advertising prospects—or one of their 
customers—you'll be seeing it. 


The New Reading List: Even though every day’s work is a 
demonstration of his folly, an editor is usually an optimist. His 
spiritual home is the inside of the cloud with the silver lining. I was 
optimistic by a wide margin when I once promised, in this column, 
a new reading list for sales executives and their salesmen, “for 
publication in a Fall issue of SM.” The job has been difficult and 
time-consuming. It has been complicated by the fact that many good 
books are out of print because of paper shortage. 


With fingers crossed, I now depose and say that Part I is likely 
to be dropped into your lap in the issue to be dated March 1. Just 
as soon as the complete bibliography appears in the magazine, the 
photolithographer will be induced by all means short of a straight 
stick-up, to produce reprints promptly for distribution through 
Readers’ Service. 


If, therefore, you have long since sent in an order, please be patient 
a little while longer. 


Glamor Stuff: In the talk he made in January before the 
Eighth New England Sales Management Conference, Frank Lovejoy 
of Socony-Vacuum Corp., the fluent president of the Sales Executives 
Club of New York, spoke of the need for applying imagination to 
merchandising—doing something to throw “an aura” around a 
product. (He illustrated by telling the tale of “Popsicle,” a cat that 
won a home with his family solely because of his unusual name. ) 


Examination of current advertising in fashions and cosmetics 
reveals the extent to which the copy writers are exploiting this idea 
by the simple device of inventing new color terms. In shoes, a mere 
1918 brown becomes “hot chocolate.” In women’s suits, heaven knows 
what color “vodka” is, but it sounds interesting, and the ladies are 
sure to perk up when they read of Juilliard’s “sugar cane,” “red 
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maple,” “pine needle” and “willow grey.” Even the men may now 
have a suit in “the new color ‘glowing charcoal’.” This spring you 
may expect to see your cocktail companions running around in “hot 
orange,” “thistledown beige,” or “waterlily blue.” But if the Little 
Woman displays a pale yellow nightgown, take a tip from us. Don’t 
say “yellow.” Say “hearts of banana.” 


The Comers: “I'd like to think,” a sales manager said to me 
at the San Francisco Sales Management Conference on November 1 
last, “that that is a sample of the youngsters who will be coming to 
me for jobs in the next few years.” He was referring to the Uni- 
versity of California sales management class, whose members 
attended the conference in a body. That’s the same class pictured 
on pages 41, 42 and 43 in this issue, as they ran a “simulated’’ sales 
conference—and did such a creditable job we felt it worth reporting 
to our professional audience. 


Of this class (32 members), two of the boys are the sons of sales 
managers, one the son of a salesman, two the sons of dentists and 
two the sons of attorneys. About half the class have parents who are 
both university graduates. Three-fourths of the students are GI’s, 
and of them, three-fourths are married. In five instances the parents 
of the students were born in Europe and there has been a real 
sacrifice on the part of the family to give the lads a college education. 


Says Prof. Roberts: “In looking over the application data of 
these men I find that most of them had some sort of high or grammar 
school selling experience. Most of the young men have pleasing sales 
personalities, but in almost all cases they are strongly opposed to the 
‘forceful brilliant’ type of salesman which was more prevalent before 
the war. We feel here that the graduate who is going into sales 
management should have a good general background in the problems 
of marketing, advertising, statistics, accounting, and preferably some 
appreciation of psychology, and the movement of business cycles.” 


Richard Stark, the chap who acted as chairman of the ‘‘confer- 
ence,” was an oil company salesman before the war. He served in 
the Navy, returned to California to finish his education. Our con- 
fidential agent reports that he is “very close’ to a Phi Beta Kappa 
average, and his professor and colleagues are pulling for him to win 
the coveted key by the end of the next semester. 


One of the practical problems which formed part of class work 
this past year was the devising of statistical methods by which a 
sales manager can ascertain the worth of his territory by means of 
men, sales potentials, sales, and expenses. Another was the design 
of three types of employment applications. 


Professor Roberts tells me that the next course in sales manage- 
ment, starting this fall, will probably embody a repeat of the mock 
sales conference, but with a different type of product, “so as to give 
a changing round of experience.” Says he: “Both the Sales Managers 
Association in San Francisco and I feel that we might like to have 
the students in the class present a series of worth while papers on 
certain approaches to the study of sales management. I imagine this 
is the thing we will work out next year, and I am glad to do it if 
it will bring about cooperation with businessmen in the area.” 


One of the best pieces of vocational guidance literature we have seen 
lately is a new bulletin called “Advertising at Ohio State University," 
published by the University. Its title doesn't indicate what a good job it 
does of describing the various types of careers to be had in advertising 
—before it goes into listings of courses offered and the range of 
attendant electives. Now if someone will just do an equally lucid piece 
about the types of jobs available in selling, he is sure to hear some 
appreciative applause from 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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Nation’s Business 
hs MORE’ 


than any other 
business magazine! 


*MORE presidents, 


general managers, board 


chairmen— 


*MORE executive 


subscribers in every busi- 


ness classification— 


“MORE executive 


subscribers in every indus- 


trial arec— 


*MORE executive 


subscribers in every popu- 


lation group— 


*MORE total paid 


circulation at the lowest 
cost per thousand— 


In Advertising to the 
$300 BILLION 
Business Market, 
Nation’s Business 


IS BASIC! 
*And naturally MORE readership 


Big as it is, the $9,500,000,000 department store 
and departmentalized specialty store market* 
has only been scratched by many manufacturers. 
Some stores are still not selling lines in which 
others do a land-office business. 

Why? There are many reasons . . . but one 
important factor is the failure of many manu- 
facturers to sell their products on the one level 
where decisions to open new departments or 
install new lines can be made — to the entire 
management team. Store heads, merchandise 
managers, advertising, display and training 
directors — all have a voice in such decisions. 
All should be aware of your story, if you expect 
to get your share of this tremendous market 
potential. 

Why not tell and sell them in the publication 
which is edited for the entire team — the pub- 
lication they all study — the Department Store 


Economist. *Controller’s Congress of N.R.D.G.A. reports 


that these lines normally account for 0.8% 
of a total volume which reached $9,500,000,000 
in 1945. 
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IN THE NINE BILLION 
DOLLAR DEPARTMENT 
STORE MARKET 


RADIOS ... for example 


Department stores normally sell $76,000,- 
000* worth of radios, phonographs and 
records . . . yet a recent Economist survey 
uncovered the fact that only 44% of the 
large-volume stores handle radios. Think 
of what 100% could sell! Think of the 


sales potential of other ‘Hidden Gold" 
lines! 


a 
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Can We Make Engineers of 
Salesmen—and Vice Versa? 


BY JAMES H. COLLINS 


Los Angeles Water & Power Co. thinks you can do both. 
This tells how they select, train, and operate a group of men 
who act as trouble-shooters and consultants to industry. 


Which would you pick for the tech- 
nical job of selling electrical load— 
an engineer to be taught selling, or a 
salesman to be taught engineering?” 

‘Let us see them both.” That’s the 
conclusion worked out during years 
of experience by the Business Agent’s 
Division of the city-owned Los An- 
geles Department of Water & Power. 

The division has been picking 
engineers and salesmen until it now 
has more than 60 men, covering a 
couple of dozen territories, and a 
half-dozen different specialties. They 
sell infra-red drying to one factory, 
in-plant feeding to another, air con- 
ditioning and improved lighting to 
the merchant, and more power and 
heat to business customers of every 
kind—some old customers, some new. 
All of them hold city jobs, and so 
must, under the law, be selected by 
civil service examination. 


Starts With Sale Problem 


‘This city-owned utility, now 40 
years old, started with a sales prob- 
lem. Back in the early 1900’s, engi- 
neers laid a bet—that Los Angeles 
would keep on growing. Already the 
city needed more water, and had built 
an aqueduct up into the mountains. 
The water system generated  by- 
product electricity, which the city 
started selling in one corner of the 
town. Ultimately the city bought the 
distributing systems of private utility 
companies. Today, it services approx- 
imately a half-million customers of 
electricity inside the city limits. 
Private utilities furnish service else- 
where. 

‘The city always has been enter- 
prising in advertising and selling its 
electricity. When we entered the 
“detense” period that preceded Pearl 
Harbor, its sales executives saw a 
job to be done for their department, 
and for the community in its war 
production, 

rime contractors and sub-con- 
tractors were being developed. It was 
vitally necessary to know where all 
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the metal-working plants were, and 
what machine tools they had, so that 
contractors and war agencies could 
know where to turn. Using the sales 
force, the department gathered this 
information. It was of great value in 
organizing Los Angeles industry for 
what was ahead. 

Old factories grew during the war, 
new ones came in, and at war’s end 
it was discovered that even more 
data of the same kind would be 
needed for reconversion. ‘The change- 
over called for new equipment, new 
sub-contracting setups, and new uses 
previously developed for electricity. 

When peace came, the department 
took a city-wide survey of vacant 
factory floor space, and began listing 
concerns that wanted space. There 
wasn’t nearly enough—today the de- 
partment has a backlog of requests 
for over three million square feet 
needed by business concerns. Floor 
space is a peacetime bottleneck. But 
the inventory of space made it pos- 
sible for many industrialists to locate 
what they needed, and to get going 
in peace production; that indirectly 
sold industrial electricity. 


Starting with its census of metal- 
working plants (about 2,500 of them 
in 1941, with over 60,000 machine 
tools), the department kept track of 
all industrial establishments, followed 
their growth, and the improvements 
in their equipment and processes, and 
was often able to increase industrial 
load by suggesting improvements. 

For this work, it needed engineer- 
salesmen capable of keeping abreast 
of many technical lines. The very 
technical nature of the work has 
made it possible to utilize both engi- 
neering and sales experience, placing 
men where they find themselves able 
to produce. 

Whenever new blood is needed, the 
Business Agent’s Division turns to a 
civil service list of men who have 
passed an examination, taking the 
men with highest ratings. 

Examinations are held about every 
two years, or when the list begins to 
dwindle. People are advertised for, 
to come and take the examination. 
Any fellow wishing that kind of job 
is free to enter the race. 


Good Raw Material 


But it is no walkaway! The ex- 
amination turns about 40% on edu- 
cation and experience, and 60% on 
tests. Winners are definitely good 
raw material. 

In the department, whenever an 
employe seems to have what it takes 
in this kind of selling, he is en- 
couraged to enter the examination. 
The department’s promotional list 
takes precedence over the open candi- 
dates. Thus the career man in the 
department can eventually be reached, 
and this is the mechanism of promo- 
tion in city service. One high quali- 
fication for the man already employed 
is his spirit of public service—pride 


SPIKING LABOR TURNOVER: An enterprising salesman suggested in-plant feed- 
ing. Result: the labor situation eased, the plant increased its electrical load. 
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ia D. H. Ahrend Co., Direct Advertising 
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1{O) salesmen . .. but they all 
tell the same TESTED sales story 


Industry — looking at competitive times ahead — is swing- 
ing toward “16mm Controlled Selling.” A well-tested sales 
story on 16mm film — actually demonstrating your products 
— is a formula of selling effectiveness difficult to match with 
any other method. 


Hundreds of industrialists today depend on Victor Sound 
Projectors to give their‘sales training and entertainment 
films the finest picture clarity and truest sound fidelity. 


Write for the new Victor booklet on ‘16mm Sound Motion 
Picture Projectors.” 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 

New York @¢ Chicago 

Distributors Throughout the World 


OF MOVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 


in the city’s electrical facilities, and 
the desire to see that the citizen-cus 
tomer gets the full advantage of ther, 
—rating with the same kind oj 
personal service by an employe of 2 
private company. 

Whether he comes from the out- 
side, or inside, the next man taken 
from the civil service list may be the 
engineer or the sales type. That is 
disclosed, before he is seen, by his 
educational and working record. He 
is called in and interviewed. If his 
record shows that he has worked only 
in engineering jobs, the interview 
turns upon discovering whether he 
possesses latent sales ability. 

Why did he go to college to earn 
an engineering degree? Seven times 
in 10 it’s because he has the engineer- 
ing temperament. He likes mathe- 
matics. He is happier with problems, 
mechanics and materials, than with 
people. He likes to be by himself. 


Testing Applicants 


One simple device is to ask him 
to explain almost anything so a boy 
would understand it, something elec- 
trical, or mechanical, how it works, 
or where he went on his last vaca- 
tion. His explanation is not clear or 
interesting. He has never been inter- 
ested in explaining things to other 
people, and will hardly learn now. 
This type will not learn much about 
selling. 

Still, on this diversified sales force, 
with all sorts of industrial load to be 
sold, he can be used, and will be 
happy. 

He may be assigned to the kind of 
trouble shooting that involves, not 
little mechanical troubles, but man- 
agement worries. In the CXY plant, 
for example, the work is not coming 
off line 17 as it should, other depart- 
ments are being held back, and so on. 

This sort of salesman goes after 
the “bug” in engineering, shows that 
a bigger motor, more drying power, 
a later model infra-red enameling 
oven, are needed. He helps to work 
out the installation. The CXY people 
will always consult him about any- 
thing electrical which is under con- 
sideration. They are sold on _ his 
ability. He builds his own kind of 
customer following. 

Of course, not all engineers are 
introverts. Many are anxious to de- 
velop sales ability, build upon an 
engineering education, and become 
fine technical salesmen. 

Then, there is the exact opposite— 
the salesmen whose educational and 
working record show that he has al- 
ways sold, and held selling jobs. 

How much engineering will he 
learn? “Not very much” is the 
answer seven times in 10, because 
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that type doesn’t like to study, espe- 
cially abstract stuff. He is restless, 
gregarious, and when he wants to 
know anything is inclined to look for 
a person to tell him, not a book. 

“You just make the electricity, and 
I'll sell it,” he says, when urged to 
study; you cannot change him much. 

Why should you want to change 
him? You are looking for men who 
can sell, even engineers. Assign him 
to territory and prospects that need 
him, where he will be liked, and can 
produce. 

“Leads” for these salesmen-engi- 
neers and engineer-salesmen, in al- 
most any combination, are developed 
in many ways. 

For years, the department has ad- 
vertised the city as a place for manu- 
features to establish branch plants, 
or new industrial enterprises. Since 
the war, outside concerns are coming 
in with branch sales offices, selling 
products made in Los Angeles under 
the sub-contracting system that grew 
up during the war. This advertising 
appears in periodicals read by execu- 
tives, and is constantly bringing in- 
quiries of kinds that salesmen delight 
to work on. 


New Plant Sites 


Example: An Eastern manufac- 
turer decides to build a Los Angeles 
factory, and first of all, wants assist- 
ance in locating a site. An out-lying 
location is specified, plenty of elbow 
room, away from traffic troubles. 
From the time that factory is started, 
until it goes into production, there 
will be endless opportunities to sell 
new load, and the current needed 
by the community that grows up 
around it, stores, garages, homes. 

Example: Another Eastern manu- 
facturer decides to have his house- 
hold appliances made in Los Angeles, 
and asks about contractors. A prime 
contractor and maybe a dozen sub- 
contractors are selected from lists 
furnished by the department, some 
parts are shipped out from the East, 
the rest made in Los Angeles, and 
the appliances assembled. Such a 
project creates many industrial loads. 

“Leads” come from chambers of 
commerce and other business organ- 
izations, some of which also do com- 
munity advertising. City building and 
Wiring permits are necessary for new 
construction. So, applications furnish 
leads. Inquiries about new equipment, 
trom every sort of industrial and 
commercial concern, supply clues to 
expansions, improvements, new load. 

Then “cold turkey” is a staple 
dish with this sales force. Salesmen 
make door-to-door calls at factories, 
stores. all sorts of business places, 
however small they inquire about 
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lighting, heating, power. They in- 
vestigate troubles, point out possible 
improvements and increases, and 
possible economies through better 
equipment. It adds up to large loads. 

“‘Trouble-shooting” in the lower 
brackets discloses sales opportunities. 
An industrial customer makes in- 
quiries about his electricity bill, or 
wonders why his equipment is not 
producing at capacity; the difficulty 
is found by a salesman. It may be 
obsolete wiring or equipment; mod- 
ernization gives him better results, 
and increases the load. 


“Lead” is the exact word, because 
the salesman never knows where a 
clue may take him. 

One day a factory superintendent 
told a salesman that he meant to in- 
stall new machinery as soon as the 
labor situation eased up—just then, 
he had a lot of employe turnover. 

“Where do your employes eat 
lunch?” asked the salesman. 

“Wherever they want to—we have 
no cafeteria,” said the superintendent. 

“Suppose we watch them tomor- 
row, and see for ourselves,” suggested 
the salesman. 


facts and figures. 


by a convincing margin. 


"When it's 


buying the best 
radio Station is not 
Just a matter of luck! 


Rather, it is an accurate and factual business—a 
phase of advertising that requires keen sifting of 


In Memphis, facts and figures prove WMC first 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Memphis you WANT, 


MEMPHIS 


NBC 
5,000 WATTS DAY & NIGHT 


APPEAL 


it's WMC you NEED" 
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IF YOU HAVEN'T 
SEEN THIS MARKET 


You'll want to know why certain 
foods, drinks, cosmetics and 
cigarettes are missing out on it. 


...For it is all around you, with 
seven billion dollars to spend on 
everything people buy anywhere. 
Yes, the Negro market is so close 
to us all that it’s easy to overlook 
it. And yet it is amazingly easy to 
reach it, too, for the Negro looks 
to his race press for guidance. 
Your advertising in his papers can 
earn his confidence, good will, and 
regular patronage. 


So no matter what your product is, 
it will pay you to write to Inter- 
state United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for the 
facts and the success stories built 
out of reaching this great and 
growing market through economi- 
cal advertising. Write now. 


HOTEL 


‘Theitinox 


Do you have a 
product that fits 
the 


BAKING INDUSTRY? 


See Bakers Weekly's offer 
of market analysis, page 
78, this issue, Sales Man- 
agement. 


It was found that the majority 
brought a cold lunch, ate it wherever 
they could sit down. Others ate at 
outside lunch carts. 

War experience developed a great 
deal of practical information about 
“in-plant feeding,’ because as fac- 
tories spread out, workers were often 
a long walk away from a lunch place, 
and cafeterias had to be started, 
spread out in convenient units, or 
factories equipped with electric mo- 
bile food carts. 

What this factory needed was “‘in- 
plant feeding’’ facilities. They were 
installed, and immediately improved 
the labor situation. 

These salesmen tend to become spe- 
cialists in something like in-plant 
feeding, infra-red heating for drying, 
baking and like processes, electronic 
heating for metal treatment, air con- 
ditioning, commercial lighting. 

War progress in such fields was 
often headlong. Before the war, in- 
fra-red equipment was beginning to 
come into general industrial use. The 
speed of war production advanced it 
at least 10 years. And also advanced 
gas equipment for the same processes. 

So, the infra-red specialist has to 
know what is latest in both electrical 
and gas equipment, and be able to 
show why electricity is better. 

Keeping abreast of progress period- 
ically sends these salesmen back to 
school, for refresher courses. Nearly 
a dozen courses are always going on, 
with salesmen spending from 16 to 
30 weeks yearly in in-service training 
classes. These average one hour a 
week. Management encourages such 
study, and also night courses at vari- 
ous universities. 


ENGINEER-SALESMEN: Selling equipment like the infra-red lamp bank above 
requires specialists able to prove electricity better than other sources of power. 


As each man develops special sales 
ability, the department suggests suit- 
able education for his personal needs, 
rather than send him to a general 
class. For the stronger a specialist he 
becomes the more load he will sell. 

These courses teach uses of equip- 
ment, not electrical theory. The sales- 
man wants to know what is new, 
what will improve production and 
lower costs for the kinds of customers 
he deals with. What he learns can be 
taken into the field tomorrow. 

Electrical manufacturers are con- 
stantly preparing lessons that these 
salesmen can master without too 
much “boning,” and they are im- 
portant in the in-service education. 

The department sells Los Angeles 
by inviting new industries, offering 
attractive rates for electricity and 
water. Electric rates for industrial 
customers using 30,000 to 200,000 
KWH’s monthly are said to be 
around one-third to one-half below 
those in other industrial centers. Wat- 
er costs are lower to the same degree. 

When manufacturers make in- 
quiries, the department assigns sales- 
men to work with them on their spe- 
cial problems, helping locate factory 
sites, or outside production facilities, 
or raw materials, transportation, 
markets, getting information on all 
types of equipment, rates—anything 
that will help that customer. 

The salesman either knows, or can 
obtain expert assistance from depart- 
ment technicians. He can be an engi- 
neer at heart, or a salesman, or 2 
salesman-engineer, or engineer-sales- 
man. For this sales job is so big 
that he can be fitted in where he 9 
happiest selling new industrial load 


SALES MANAGEMEN? 


SPEED YOUR PERSONNEL TRAINING PROGRAM 


with an KOM Sound Fila Trae 


bene you’re building a new sales force— 
selling a new product to your prewar team 
—or breaking-in production personnel—you can 
do it a lot better, and a lot faster, with an RCA 
Sound Film Projector. 

Sound films make it easy to show new product 
features, put across sales techniques, demonstrate 
fabrication and assembly procedures. Actual figures 
show that personnel trained with the help of sound 
film learn as much as 40% faster, retain as much as 
38% more,than groups taught by ordinary methods. 

You'll get the most out of this modern training 


technique with an RCA Sound Film Projector. For 
“on-the-spot” realism you can’t beat its brilliant, 
lifelike illumination and 

true sound reproduction. 

It’s easy to operate—sim- 

ple to maintain. 


Get the facts today. For 
descriptive booklet write 
Dept..72-B RCA 16mm 
Motion Picture Equip- 
ment, Radio Corporation 
of America, Camden, N. J. 


46mm MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. N.J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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“Detailing:” What Is It, and 
How Can It Activate Sales? 


BY EDWARD McSWEENEY ° Edward McSweeney Associates 


It's a function of selling, educational in nature, in which 
the objective is building goodwill with the group of people 
who influence those who buy your product. It first devel- 
oped in the drug field in work with doctors and dentists. 


Detailing in its simplest form is 
the concentration of the sales effort 
on the people who guide, or dictate, 
consumer buying habits. 

It is generally acknowledged that 
the ethical drug field coined the word 
and perfected the sales practice of 
Detailing, which has been borrowed 
and applied by many other products. 
Detailing as a tool of sales manage- 
ment is being used effectively today 
by many sales executives who have 
probably never heard of the term. 

Ethical drug houses developed 
sales Detailing because the very 
nature of their products kept the pro- 
ducer from direct contact with the 
ultimate consumer ; as a result, ethical 
drug sales and promotional plans are 
built on the premise that the con- 
sumer purchase is dictated by the 
doctor and approved by the pharma- 
cist. Some of the more aggressive 
ethical drug houses go a step further 
and cultivate the good-will of the 
doctor’s secretary and _ registered 
nurses and others who are in posi- 
tions to give their products a boost. 

In the separation of the producer 
from the consumer lies the main dis- 
tinction between ethical and proprie- 
tary drug selling—although recent 
intensive concentration on the devel- 
opment of “Ethical Specialties” has 
resulted in a number of borderline 
cases where the distinction between 
ethical and proprietary is not always 
clear as the medical profession would 
like. 

Many other industries have learned 
from experience that the ultimate 
consumer is greatly influenced by in- 
termediaries. It is these industries 
which can make the most effective use 
of Detailing—provided the use is 
based on a thorough understanding 
of the procedures and limitations of 
the practice. Obviously, sales Detail- 
ing is not the only marketing tech- 
nique that can be used to sell these 
all-important intermediaries—but it 
can be one of the most important and 
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profitable. In some cases sales Detail- 
ing to the doctor and the pharmacist 
is backed up by institutional adver- 
tising to the consumer, but the rules 
of the game are rather strict and any 
straight consumer selling copy is 
frowned upon. Most ethical drug 
marketing plans include direct mail 
and professional sampling but these 
effective selling aids are not classified 
as Detailing. 

Let’s look, first, at what Detailing 
is in the industry which has been 
most responsible for its development. 

Ethical drug houses employ large 
crews of Detail Men who concen- 
trate on doctors and druggists. Their 
job is to tell the doctor or druggist 


a F 


exactly what their firm’s new prod- 
uct is, how it can be used, and what 
the clinical experience has been. They 
can succeed in their job only through 
the constant exercise of integrity 
backed up by the soundness of the 
company’s reputation. Intelligent in- 
tegrity builds the confidence of doc- 
tors and druggists; the company’s 
reputation carries the assurance that 
that confidence is not misplaced. 

Detailing, under these conditions, 
succeeds because it does these things 
for the doctor or druggist: 


1. It helps him be a better practi- 
tioner and businessman. 

2. It saves his time. 

3. It helps build his professional 
reputation. 


Because most doctors and druggists 
are hard pressed for time, intelligent 
Detailing gives them quickly and ac- 
curately a review of important prod- 
uct developments that effect their 
business. 


Am srko 


‘T. A., | want to report a trend!” 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Most ethical drug manutacturers 
believe that they must use Detailing 
to maintain and improve their com- 
petitive positions. But other indus- 
tries, too, are finding that in addition 
to their customary sales activities De- 
tailing can be used effectively to in- 
crease sales and reduce the costs of 
distribution by making their market- 
ing efforts more efficient. Let’s see 
how Detailing is applied in fields not 
directly dependent on as absolute an 
influence on the consumer as a doc- 
tor’s prescription. 

David O. Selznick recently sent 
Anita Colby and a group of Holly- 
wood beauties on a cross-country tour 
to visit most of the important movie 
critics. Their job was to acquaint 
the critics with Mr. Selznick’s forth- 
coming picture, “Duel in the Sun.” 
“Operation Colby” was probably 
classified by the Selznick organiza- 
tion as part of their publicity pene- 
tration campaign. Actually it was an 
instance of Detailing applied to the 
motion picture industry. 


Feminine Sales Force 
Miss Colby, who is called ‘“The 


Face” because of her great beauty, 
is also highly intelligent. She can 
meet any movie critic on his own 
intellectual ground, and her reputa- 
tion as.a beauty didn’t keep her pho- 
tograph out of the papers visited. 
In visiting the critics whose word 
influences many customers’ decisions 
about paying money to view his 
product, Miss Colby’s feminine sales 
force was Detailing the merits of 
that product to the people who guide 
the consumer’s purchases. 

Let’s take another instance where 
Detailing, under another !abel, is ap- 
plied to a consumer industry. In the 
book publishing field, many activities 
labeled Sales Promotions are actually 
Detailing. Instead of just sending a 
book to a critic and hoping for a 
favorable review, aggressive publish- 
ers arrange for someone known to 
and respected by the critic to pay him 
a visit, give him a copy of the book, 
and say something like this: 

“John, I think this book might 
possibly be the great American novel 
of our generation. It has style, life, 
authority and beautiful craftsman- 
ship. I thought it was so good, I 
just had to let you in on it. Why 
don’t you read it and tell me what 
you think?” 

The approach may not always be 
as enthusiastic as this, because the 
great American novel doesn’t come 
very often to any publisher’s list and 
the success of Detailing depends on 
the integrity with which it is carried 
out. But a publisher with a sound, 
carefully protected reputation can 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 69 of a Series 
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Does YOUR letterhead say am 


QUALITY...in every language? 


Acclaimed by connoisseurs the world over, Cointreau was 
first distilled in 1848 at Angers, France, by Edouard 
Cointreau. His formula is still a precious secret of the 
Cointreau family. 


Your business contacts form an opinion of your firm from 
its letterhead. Choose a Strathmore letterhead paper... 
a paper that says quality in any language. The Strathmore 
watermark is your assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 
OF FINE 


STRATHMORE 2% 2233 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


MAKERS 


help to assure a worthy reception tor 
a meritorious book by consistent and 
proper Detailing of the book critics. 
The same process, with a slightly 
different approach, is used by pub- 
lishers in Detailing their books to 
leading booksellers and _ opinion- 
moulders whose recommendations are 
important in stimulating book sales. 

There are many other examples 
of Detailing used by all kinds of in- 
dustries for all types of products. For 
example, several paint manufacturers 
are successfully Detailing the merits 
of their products to architects, build- 
ers and contractors rather than to the 


consumer. Many sound _ industrial 
marketing campaigns are based on 
Detailing to engineers, designers and 
architects who have the final influ- 
ence on the buyer. In the food field 
Detailing to home economists, lec- 
turers and writers, and radio per- 
sonalities, is an established practice 
and, properly used, does an effective 
and profitable job. 

Even in the cosmetic field where 
the reliance ‘1s been on sales train- 
ing and incentives, the trend is to- 
ward Detailing, which seems to be 
more in line with the Government’s 
view of fair trade practice. 


A market is as big 


as its purchasing power 


Worcester’s Industrial Wage Highest 
of any Major City in Massachusetts 


Worcester families have more money to spend than those in any 
major city in Massachusetts, and repeated surveys show they’re 
spending plenty of it. The Massachusetts Department of Labor re- 
veals, in its latest report for November 1946, that the average 
industrial wage in this Central New England metropolis was 
$48.68, which accounts for food purchases 534% above the U. S. 
average. Here again is proof positive that Worcester’s industrial 
diversity is the very root of its traditional prosperity—one of the 
most stable markets in the nation. You can easily reach this tre- 
mendous buying power through the Worcester Telegram-Gazette, 
which covers the entire area with a daily circulation in excess of 
140,000 and over 95,000 Sunday. 


Th TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTH Publishes- 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


Just by way of warning, be s\ 
that you do not confuse the practice 
of sales Detailing with sales training. 
These two-time tested tools of sales 
management have many points 
similarity, but basically they are dit- 
ferent. Both analyze and elaborate 
the sales approaches developed by the 
best men—but sales training can 
quickly be translated into sales figures 
while Detailing can only be measured 
by an individual’s ability to help ex- 
tend the reputation and growth of 
the firm. Another major difference js 
that sales training leads directly to 
incentive payment plans while it 
would be very unwise to attempt to 
set up a method of incentives for 
Detail men unless it is based on a 
share of the firm’s over-all profits. 


Does It Fit Your Program? 


Obviously Detailing is not suited 
to all types of producer-customer re- 
lationships. You may find, however, 
that it has a very definite place in 
your marketing program. You maj 
even be using some kind of Detailing, 
possibly under some other name, but 
by not defining the job properly be- 
forehand, you are hindering your 
chances of using it most effectively. 

Here are a few points that might 
help you decide if Detailing fits in 
your sales picture, and if it does, 
where and how: 

Obviously the way to start any 
serious marketing appraisal is to an- 
alyze your product in light of today’s, 
and if possible, tomorrow’s competi- 
tion and to check your present chan- 
nels of distribution to make certain 
that your product is getting to your 
most logical markets efficiently. If 
this objective comparison of your 
product turns up any “bugs,” drop 
the idea of Detailing entirely and 
stick to good old fashioned selling 
methods—because Detailing will ex- 
pose your product to the bright light 
of professional criticism and might 
possibly hurt your firm’s reputation. 

If you’re satisfied that your prod- 
uct can stand up under any criticism, 
then ask yourself these three questions 
about your market: 
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well where was NORM C... 


National advertisers wanted to know! Likewise, DR. DANIEL STARCH. Was Norm C. a strictly NORMal 


Consumer or wasn’t he? So the doc and staff made a national survey—a study clearly picturing 
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any typical night in Norm C.’s life—Jan. 6th will do. Well, on that evening our subject drove 
from his well-paying job to his above-average home. After a good dinner in his comfortable 
household, he helped his kids with school work, spent some time on a hobby, read his 
current copy Of THRILLING FICTION GROUP—and so to bed. You bet Norm C. is normal! 

Who is he? Statistically America’s Normal Consumer, the average of data gathered 

among the 2-million-plus* men who read THRILLING FICTION GROUP—a huge: 

relatively unexploited market now reached at the lowest cost for any 

mass men’s magazine—63¢ per-page-per-thousand! Phone, write 

or wire for a complete showing of DR. STARCH’s findings. 10 East ) 


AOth Street, New York 16, N. Y. *ABC—2,385,055 


THRILLING 
FICTION 
GROUP 
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THE GREEKS 


Should Have Had 
A WORD FOR IT 


. and neither do we. Not a good 
word. Not one word which can 
come close to designating the great 
four-state, fifty-five county market 
which comprises Sioux City, lowa’s 
Retail Trading Zone. 


“Minnsodaknebia” by combining 
the abbreviations of the four states 
lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Minnesota «is a bit cumbersome. 
It does not place the portions of 
each state in the proper order of 
their relative importance in the 
market either. Such a word would 
be “lasodaknebminn” — and mere 
gibberish. 


But by refusing any nice, neat, well- 


Che Sioux City Sournal 


But They Didn’t 


defined limitation—by defying any 
name which attempts to circum- 
scribe it—the Sioux City Market re- 
acts characteristically. It is stable, 
prosperous, self-contained . . . huge, 
rich, sprawling . . . diversified, rep- 
resentative, well-balanced . . . the 
perfect combination of an urban and 
rural community with a total popu- 
lation of over 750,000 customers. 
No matter how long or involved, 
one word could not describe it. 


In size and buying power Sioux City 
qualifies as a major market. Sell it 
with Sioux City’s newspapers. No 
other medium can deliver the same 
completeness of coverage. 


JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


SIOUX CITY, l|OWA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT 
ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO 
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!. What people handle my pro 
uct? 
2. What people buy my produc: ? 


3. What people influence ¢ 
people who buy my product? 

In this last group—the people w!io 
guide the consumer’s purchases—] «5 
the answer to the question of whether 
Detailing has a place in your saics 
operation. If this group can be identi- 
fied, can be easily contacted, and if 
it is influenced by and in need of 
objective information about your 
product, then Detailing can be made 
a useful sales tool for you. 


$64 Question 


If your preliminary appraisal in- 
dicates that sales Detailing might fit 
into your sales program you still must 
answer the $64 question—‘‘Can | 
afford to use sales Detailing?” There 
is no quick answer to this all-im- 
portant question and the individual 
answer must be developed on its own 
merits. However, a number of sim- 
ilar appraisals have developed these 
two important points: 

If you are marketing a quality 
specialty, then the chances are that 
your spread is large enough to include 
sales Detailing in your marketing 
appropriation. 

Many firms that market tonnage 
staples believe that earmarking a 
relatively small percentage of their 
total marketing budget for Detailing 
is good business. 

Whether your final decision is that 
the right kind of sales Detailing is a 
“must” for your sales operation or 
just an “added starter” in your race 
for tomorrow's markets, any appro- 
priation for sales Detailing should 
be looked upon as an investment in 
futures—and the quickest way to 
build a sound company reputation. 

In summary, then, Detailing is the 
objective description of your product 
to the intermediate channels of dis- 
tribution— the people who influence 
the consumer’s purchases. It works 
because it helps build professional 
reputation—it saves time and makes 
money for the people who guide con- 
sumer purchases. 
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CCNY Graduates First Class in 


Practical Salesmanship 


Under the sponsorship of the Sales Executives Club of New 
York, City College now offers a 15-weeks course for young- 
sters bent on careers in selling. Cooperation of local sales 
managers keeps teaching procedure right down to earth. 


Now with reconversion accom- 
plished, greater mass production on 
the way, and competition growing 
consti antly more keen, American busi- 
ness recognizes that salesmanship 
must function as never before. 

For this reason, any programs 
which can sell selling careers to men 
with some inclination or promise in 
that direction and which can send 
them forth with a firm grasp on the 
techniques of modern selling, are 
destined for widespread attention. 
One such program is that which has 
been incorporated as a unit of the 
Evening and Extension Division, City 
College of New York, Business 
School—one which is being sponsored 
by the Sales Executives Club of New 


York. 
Easier to Land Jobs 


For an idea of the value of this 
particular program we have only to 
consider the first group of 54 young 
men (all ex-G.l.’s) to finish the 
course and who were presented their 
certificates of achievement just this 
past January 22nd. As of February 
3rd approximately 70% of this initial 
class have obtained selling positions. 

Furthermore, out of the very first 
16 to obtain selling positions, 10 land- 
ed them without any sponsorship 
whatsoever—went out cold and sold 
themselves into the types of jobs they 
desired. For further evidence that the 
course has given these young men an 
excellent grasp of modern selling 
techniques we can take a few specific 
cases. One ex-G.I. landed, for a 
starter, $5,000 year job in the 
Chicago territory of a bobby pin 
manufacturer. Another enterprising 
young man took a position with 
sizable trucking concern. Before his 
first week was up he had succeeded 
in opening seven new trucking ac- 
counts—and now his company sees 
the immediate need for two addi- 
tional trucks. 

Other types of firms with which 
some of the other men have become 
associated are book publishers, sales 
forms manufacturers, printing, im- 
Port, and paper companies. 
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For an illustration of the excep- 
tionally practical approach of this 
particular sales training project let’s 
check here the following features: 

1. All instructors are experienced 
sales executives. 

The atmosphere of an actual 
sales organization is created and re- 
places the usual classroom procedure. 


3. The entire program is supple- 
mented by intensive application of 
visual aids. 


4. Frequent trips to large sales or- 
ganizations are made and executives 
in various fields of industry and busi- 
ness give special lectures. 

5. Each trainee is encouraged to 
obtain the cooperation of some top 
sales executive—one who will assist 
him in an advisory capacity. 

This last mentioned feature, while 
practically an innovation in sales 
training, is proving one of the most 
valuable of the course. Under this 
set-up the advisor (or sponsor) holds 
one conference each week with the 
trainee in which he briefs the business 
of selling as it relates to his particular 
field. In addition, the trainee studies 


and uses his advisor’s company’s sales 
tools, such as sales manuals, sales 
letters, presentations, advertising and 
sales promotion material and also dis- 
cusses this material and any problems 
relating to it during the program’s 
regular training sessions. 

‘Toward the close of the course, the 
trainee makes a sales presentation to 
his advisor of the company’s product 
or line. If such a presentation is not 
found acceptable to the advisor, fur- 
ther study and discussion in class 
follows and the trainee continues to 
make sales presentations to his ad- 
visor until one is entirely acceptable 
and approved. 

It should be pointed out that the 
entire class criticizes these presenta- 
tions and gives suggestions for im- 
provements. 

In addition to preparing these sales 
presentations, each trainee is expected 
to spend at least one day in some sales 
territory designated by his sales man- 
ager-advisor. 

The salesmanship training course 
is an intensive one and requires 450 
hours to complete—15 weeks of day- 
time attendance or 30 weeks of eve- 
ning attendance. The straight tuition 
fee is $368.82. However, the majority 
of the trainees are veterans who thus 
can take advantage of the education 
privileges provided under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. This, of course, also 
applies to the defraying of expenses 
for training tools and supplies. 

A breakdown of the course reveals 
that everything possible is being done 


THEY HEAD UP SALESMANSHIP TRAINING UNIT: Left to right (back row) George J. 


Vinson, 


Jack X. Fields, J. S. Schiff, George C. O'Brien, Paul E. Seaman, 


Francis W. 


Sullivan; (Bottom row) Jack Lacy, R. G. Snyder, Dr. Robert A. Love, Harry R. White, 
Donald W. Patterson. Only top-notch business. executives are accepted on the “faculty.” 
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to provide a basic background for the 
trainee and to broaden his “selling” 
perspective. To this end he is given 
practical instruction in advertising, 
credit and collection, market research, 


methods of payment, distribution 
operations and other activities perti- 
nent to selling. 

He is also acquainted with the 
motives underlying the general human 
activity and the psychology of buying. 
The factor of habit in buying, how 
to appeal to the correct buying motive 
and how to evolve a need for a prod- 
uct or service are all clearly demon- 


strated during the trainee’s participa- 
tion in the course. 

In the periods devoted to the 
fundamentals of salesmanship, the 
logical steps toward a successful sales 
effort are covered. ‘hose phases dealt 
with are: (1) Obtaining prospect 
lists; (2) Preparation for interview; 
(3) Making the right approach; 
(4) Making demonstrations; (5) 
Handling objections; (6) Closing 
the deal. 

During that part of the program 
devoted to advanced salesmanship, the 
nationally known course devised by 
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Jack Lacy, Lacy Sales Institute, 
Boston, is used. This phase of the 
training is designed to teach the 
trainee how to apply most skillful] 
advanced selling techniques. 

Further evidence of the truly prac- 
tical character of the salesmanship 
course is the emphasis placed on 
speech training. A total of 50 hours 
is devoted exclusively to speech de- 
velopment for salesmanship. Special 
instruction is given in speaking con- 
vincingly and in developing self-con- 
fidence and poise in yarious sales situ- 
ations. 

Each trainee receives individual at- 
tention in speech problems and phono- 
graph recordings, private instruction 
and classroom demonstrations are 
used. It has been found that intensive 
practice in making sales talks and 
learning certain techniques tend to 
correct outstanding faults in diction 
without destroying the natural flavor 
of the trainee’s speech. 


11 Top-Notch Teachers 


Rounding out the course are the 
10 hours devoted to job relations and 
the 12 hours given over to the study 
of business law. 

The salesmanship course at the 
present time is conducted by 11 in- 
structors all of whom have served 
with distinction in a sales executive 
capacity with leading business or- 
ganizations. ‘Top-notchers only are 
accepted. For instance, Donald W. 
Patterson, head of this salesmanship 
training unit, recently interviewed 46 
applicants for an instructor’s post be- 
fore making a selection. 

If the enthusiasm of the first group 
of trainees is any indication, this sales 
training project appears certain of 
increasing enrollments. The first class 
to complete the course immediately 
inaugurated a Sales Alumni Club, 
and two days after receiving their 
certificates of achievement they ten- 
dered a dinner to the faculty and 
advisory group of the Salesmanship 
Training Unit. Imbued with the con- 
fidence they derived from their train- 
ing they are designating themselves 
“Future Leaders” and they are pre- 
pared to welcome the next group of 
trainees which will complete the 
course February 26. 

Of this Salesmanship ‘Training 
project Harry White, executive Sec- 
retary, Sales Executive Club of New 
York City, has this to say, “For years 
the Sales Executives Club of New 
York, the National Federation of 
Sales Executives, and other groups, 
have been trying to persuade colleges 
to install practical schools of sales- 
manship which would attract high- 
calibre young people to the profession. 
City College has set the success pat- 
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income tax returns nearly doubles the 
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’WAAT 


IS THE RADIO 
BUY IN THE 
METROPOLITAN 


NEW YORK AREA 


The Surveys 


Prove It.... 


Mail Counts 


Prove It.... 
and— 


74. Advertis- 


i ers Prove It 


Because... 


WAAT DELIVERS 
MORE LISTENERS 
PER $ IN NORTH 
JERSEY—AMERICA’S 4th 
LARGEST MARKET* 
THAN-ANY OTHER 
STATION ... INCLUDING 
ALL 50,000 WATTERS. 
(EVEN BEFORE CON. 
SIDERING THE BONUS 
AUDIENCE IN THE 5 
BOROUGHS OF NEW 
YORK CITY.) 


*Do you realize this market contains 
over 3'2 million people; more than 
these 14 cities combined: Kansas City 

Indianapolis, Rochester, Denver, At. 
lanta, Toledo, Omaha, Syracuse, Rich. 
mond, Hartford, Des Moines, Spokane 

Fort Wayne, Dallas. ‘ 


NEWARK-NEW JERSEY 
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tern for such a school. The profession 
of selling owes much to the College 
of the City of New York for its 


public-spirited cooperation in the 
campaign to put teaching of salesman- 
ship in colleges on a_ professional 
school level.” 

The Salesmanship Training course 
has become an increasingly important 
unit in the Intensive Business Train- 
ing Program which after 20 years 
has become the realized dream of Dr. 
Robert A. Love, director of Evening 
and Extension Division of the City 
College of New York. 

In other cities, too, sales execu- 
tives’ clubs and organizations are 
trying to persuade colleges to install 
practical schools of salesmanship 
which would attract American youth 
to the profession. In Philadelphia, for 
instance, the Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation recently held a special meet- 
ing which also was attended by 67 
educators from local colleges, high 
schools, preparatory and_ vocational 
schools. The Sales Managers’ Asso- 


ciation, in other words, is definitely 
set to cooperate with educators and 
to help them to a better understand- 
ing of what modern salesmanship js 
and of the high standards sales execu- 
tives expect of their sales personnel, 

The Sales Executives Club of Los 
Angeles is another organization with 
a specific plan for attracting and pre- 
paring young men for the selling 
profession. It is sponsoring a sales- 
manship training program for the 
employes of members of the Club at 
Los Angeles City College. As the 
first classes to open were designed for 
beginners they were limited to per- 
sons with no actual selling experience 
or those having less than one year’s 
selling experience. In addition to 
these classes, the Club plans to 
sponsor an advanced course for sales- 
men, a course in sales management 
for junior executives, and a course in 
sales speech. 

(For other activities concerning 
students interested in sales manage- 
ment, see page 41 of this issue.) 
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- - » AND A CLUB CAR INTERIOR 


This is the Fruehauf Van, being used by the Ozalid Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. to demonstrate its new Oczalide 
Streamliner, a reproduction machine for offices, drafting rooms, 


colleges, etc. 


The last word in luxury and convenience, the trailer has a club- 
car interior, plastic, leather and chrome trim, indirect lighting. It’s 
soundproofed, heated and air-conditioned, it has a_ self-contained 


power unit. 


Here’s how it’s used: the salesman drives the Van to the prospect’s 
parking space, invites company officials downstairs to see an actual 
demonstration of the streamliner. The demonstration is doubly im- 
pressive by dint of the unusual and luxurious setting. Previously the 
salesman had to depend upon his advertising literature or arrange 
for his prospect to visit a nearby plant which had an Ozalid machine. 

Space is provided in the Van for carrying a second Streamliner— 
in case the customer desires an immediate installation. 
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Designing to Sell 


(Captions read clockwise) 


MODERNIZED PACKAGES: Pennsylvania Sugar Co. is introducing 
the Quaker Girl sugar line in new containers. A new lettering style 
and a redesigned Quaker Girl trademark are important features. 


TOILETRIES SET: Newest in the line of Prince Matchabelli, Inc. 
are Stradivari toilet water and dusting powder. The set comes in 
a rose-colored box which has a motif of violin-playing cupids. 


NEW CROSLEY RADIO-PHONOGRAPH: The latest table model 
will be produced in two finishes, a dark walnut veneer cabinet with 
plastic grill cloth, and a walnut cabinet with New Guinea wood trim. 


OUTDOOR BAR SET: Constructed of top-grade redwood, the bar 
is obtainable in four or six foot widths. It is equipped with drawer, 
cutting board and two generous shelves. Benches come in two widths. 


DELUXE RANGE: Crosley Division-Aviation Corp. is producing a 
line of gas and electric ranges. Basic features marking the line 
are the super-spacious oven, waist high broiler, extra thick insula- 
tion, four fast surface units. Electric model has a deep-well cooker. 


New Applications for 
Market Research 


BY WROE ALDERSON - 


‘The’ new product presents an ex- 
ceptional challenge both to sales man- 
agement and to market research. 
Management needs comprehensive 
marketing facts to analyze risks and 
opportunities attendant upon bring- 
ng out a really novel product. The 
market research department is con- 
fronted with an unusually difficult 
assignment in undertaking to measure 
the market for a product without a 
sales history. ‘There are some basic 
principles of attack which will be il- 
lustrated by a recent application of 
market research to the introduction 
of an industrial product with some 
wholly new features. 

Some of the products which came 
out of the laboratory during the war 
or thereafter represent radical de- 
partures from anything previously in 
use. One example was a new plastic 
which developed an enormous war- 
time demand. It had not been of- 
fered to the civilian user before the 
war except in experimental quantities. 
The manufacturer was obliged to 
make a decision at the end of the 
war as to whether to continue to 
make this product. ‘The plant that 
had been making it was being re- 
converted to the manufacture of a 
product with known civilian demand. 
Management was willing to under- 
take the construction of substantial 
new plant facilities if the market 
seemed favorable. Here, then, was 
the problem of measuring a market 
tor a product with no past sales 
history and with a future that could 
only be realized through a large in- 
vestment. 


Study in Substitution 


‘The market survey on which this 
decision was made was essentially a 
study in substitution. Laboratory 
tests plus wartime experience had 
established the value of the new prod- 
uct under actual use conditions in 
five distinct use-fields. Thus the 
market investigation boiled down to 
determining the conditions under 
which the new product would be 
substituted for established products 
in each of these use-fields. It soon 
became clear that substitution would 
take place on the ground either of 
price advantage or of technical ad- 
vantage. In order to make price 
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comparisons against existing products, 
conversion tables had to be worked 
out for the leading products in each 
field showing how many pounds or 
what fraction of a pound of the new 
product would take the place of the 
established product. 

The price at which substitution 
would take place because of price ad- 
vantage was calculated for each use- 
field. ‘The data for these calcula- 
tions were obtained from interviews 
with engineers and plant executives 
in more than 800 companies. In all 
but a few areas of use, the price at 
which substitution would occur was 
lower than the price at which the 
client planned to sell the product, and 
thus only a moderate amount of sub- 
stitution could be anticipated. 

Turning to the question of techni- 
cal advantages, the prospect for sub- 
stitution was found to be much 
greater. In some use-fields the tech- 
nical advantage was so great that 
price was no object. That is to say, 
the new product added so much to 
quality and salability of the end- 
product in which it was used that 
the higher cost-per-pound for the new 
material was not a deterrent to sales. 
In other cases, the new product 
created a substantial saving in labor, 
or in other factors of production 
which quite over-balanced the cost 
of the small amount used. 

In general, it developed that the 
peacetime use of the product would 
be mainly in quite different fields 
from its wartime use. ‘The big 
wartime use was on products of a 
type that carried only a narrow mar- 
gin of profit in peacetime and of- 


Wroe Alderson, Simon & Sessions, Marketing & Management Counsel 


fered little scope for the special tech- 
nical advantages of the new product. 
It was clear by contrast that the ex- 
pansion in peacetime could be ex- 
pected to come in the production of 
certain long-margin luxury products 
in which the cost of the material was 
insignificant in relation to the techni- 
cal improvements which it made pos- 
sible. 

The final result of the study was a 
market forecast stated in terms of 
both a maximum and a minimum 
sales volume. ‘The minimum figure 
was based on the assumption that the 
price would remain unchanged, that 
further technical improvements in 
the product could not be undertaken 
immediately, and that sales effort 
would be sufficient to make the in- 
formation about the product and its 
advantages available to all classes of 
prospective users. ‘The excess of the 
maximum figure over the minimum 
consisted of extra sales that could 
be made through a moderate reduc- 
tion in price and further volume to 
be obtained from making certain tech- 
nical improvements desired by some 
of the respondents. 


By-Product: Prospect List 


Presenting the estimate in terms 
of a maximum and minimum and 
analyzing the difference between the 
two in terms of price and technical 
improvement provided considerable 
leeway for the exercise of executive 
judgment. Actually, the minimum 
forecast in itself justified the con- 
struction of a plant unit of efficient 
size. How far beyond that minimum 
size to go depended on many factors 
such as the long range investment 
and marketing plans of the company. 
An important by-product was the list 
of qualified prospects developed from 
the 800 interviews and a detailed 
sales data sheet for each prospect. 

Management received. an affirma- 
tive answer to its question on plant 
construction and was provided with 
supplementary data of great value in 
marketing the output of the new 
plant. 


* No. 1., “Determination of an Effective 
Selling Price,” appeared in the February 
1, 1947 issue of SM. The third in the 


series will appear March 1. 
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WAR-BUILT MAGNESIUM PLANT CLOSE TO CITY 
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The march of industrialists and big merchants to the 
Spokane market continues. THE SPOKANE MARKET 

January 6, 1947, the American Chrome and Magne- oneraan gaeunans 

sium Industries, Inc., of New York city and Morley & 
Associates of Seattle made bids to acquire from the War 
Assets Admunistration the huge magnesium reduction 
plant at Mead in Spokane county, operated during the 
war by the Electro Metallurgical Corporation. Opening 
of the bids by WAA officials was an initial step toward 
putting the great war plant, idle for more than a year, aS 
back into production and thereby assuring another HEART OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
permanent payroll for Spokane. . 

Extra significance is given this, development by the fact that it comes right on the 
heels of other similar events: The leasing from the federal government and operation of 
the great Spokane county aluminum reduction plant and aluminum rolling mill by Henry 
J. Kaiser and Associates .. . the taking over of the atomic fission plant at Hanford, Wash., 
by General Electric Company for peacetime operation ... purchase by Swift & Co., 
Chicago packers, of a local Spokane packing plant which they plan to expand greatly... 
entry into Spokane of Anderson’s Department Store, affiliated with nationally known 
Allied Stores. 

Truly, the industrial and mercantile giants are staking their claims in the Spokane 
market ...a broad hint to other business firms that here’s a place to make money. 


M@yertising Representatives: John B. Woodward, Inc., New York, Chieago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
Color Representatives: SUNDAY SPOKESMAN-REVIEW Comic Section: Metropolitan Group. 
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Promotion 


The New New Orleans 


An interesting item which you'll 
want is an easel-type (but small 
enough to carry in a pocket) presenta- 
tion called, “Why New Orleans,” 
and prepared by New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc. The piece delves into 
reasons-why New Orleans is coming 
up fast—why it bids fair to become 
the leading city of the Deep South. 
It uses facts and figures from 


@ FOOD PRODUCTS 
@ SOAPS & CLEANSERS 
@ DRUGS & TOILETRIES 
@ SOFT DRINKS 

@ HOME EQUIPMENT a 2 
@ CIGARETTES in 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Survey of 
Buying Power, points out that ef- 
fective buying income in New Or- 
leans has more than doubled in the 
past five years, and that “it is 
higher and increasing faster than the 
U. S. average.” The city is also first 
among the nine leading Deep South 
cities in wholesale sales, continued to 
grow after War Production contracts 
were cancelled; appliance saturation, 
gas ranges to electric clocks, is low. 
With the little easel is a 12-minute 
recording of the material as read by 
5. L. Drumm, general sales manager, 
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Conducted by 
ILLINOIS RESEARCH & SURVEY 
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New Orleans Public Service, Inc.. 
from whom you may obtain both. 


Guide to Red Bank 
The Red Bank (N.J.) Register 


offers a valuable guide to selling and 
advertising in its town. The 24-pave 
booklet contains a market analysis }) 
Albert Seth Harley. Illustrated with 
pictures of the homes, businesses and 
municipal equipment of the town, the 
booklet is a valuable treatise on a rich 
($37,000,000 trading area) market. 
The front of the booklet contains a 
map of Red Bank and outlying dis- 
tricts from which the town draws 
trade. Write the newspaper for a 
copy. 


Fame From Fortune 


“It Happens on every page in 
Fortune,’ a new promotion piece 
from the magazine, is a book of “‘sales 
happenings” told to the magazine by 
advertisers. It’s actually a list of 
back-slaps for the magazine from 
prominent advertisers who have found 
happy successes after using the For- 
tune pages. Write Westenra Henry 
Carey, advertising director, Fortune, 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


S. M. Tips It's Hat .. . to 
Woman’s Home Companion for a 
Polly-put-the-kettle-on approach in its 
latest promotion piece. The booklet, 
shaped like a tea kettle, goes behind 
Companion’s Home Service Center 
scene, shows a bride the finer nuances 
of selecting such things as pressure 
cookers, ranges. . . . to Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph for a helpful booklet 
for space buyers, “Perfect Spot for 
Perfect Space Buiyng.” The bro- 
chure contains facts and figures on 
the newspaper’s circulation as com- 
pared with other Pittsburgh papers. 
... to The Milwaukee Sentinel for 
its new Promotional Calendar. ‘This 
offers important retail facts for the 
current month. The newspaper pre- 
pares these calendars for each month 
in the year—they’ll supply you. 


STEP UP YOUR SALES 


Through the use of a proven Slide- 
Sound film, together with the manu- 
als and meeting guides that are 
furnished with it, you can have a 
complete — LOW COST — Salesmen 


—Dealer training program that will 


step up your sales. Write to: 


E. MILLER 
2037 Book Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
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What you should know about 
to sell Automobiles 


People and rabbits have this much in common: they 
both consist of males and females. 7 

But unlike rabbits, who thrive on a diet of carrots and 
companionship, male and female people must shell out the 
shekels for numerous worldly goods. 

One of the first things they want is an automobile — and 
selecting one requires agreement between male and female, 
for it’s a major family purchase. Many of their other needs 
are individual purchases. For instance, their toothbrushes; 
male and female don’t have to use the same one! In fact 
they can each use a different brand, if they've each been 
sold on a differeiit one. 

But whether you deal in motor cars or molar polishers, 
cameras or cough drops, you’ve got to sell two sexes — 
males and females. Either together, or separately. 

And who can woo males and females like The American 
Magazine! 


Dollar for dollar, page for page, no other magazine 


can match the multimillion circulation delivered by ... 


te fimerican 


PLAZ/NG 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO., 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y., PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, AND WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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How to Lick the Jitters Before 
You Face an Audience 


BY DR. JAMES F. BENDER - 


Director The National Institute for Human Relations 


You're nervous when you make a speech? It's a common 


ailment. But you can develop poise if you will invest in 


adequate preparation. A seasoned speaker gives some 


tips on how to help yourself develop ease and fluency. 


Salesmen and sales managers often 
wish they felt as much at home before 
a formal audience as talking with a 
prospect. A small, familiar audience 
may not bother them, but somehow 
or other, a sea of up-turned faces 
gives them*palpitations, short breath- 
ing, a dry mouth, abdominal butter- 
flies, and other symptoms of stage 
fright. 

Yet, seasoned public speakers and 
actors say they, too, are nervous be- 
fore “going on.” (Wasn't it Otis 
Skinner who reported he still was 
apprehensive: about making his first 
entrance after a half-century on the 
stage?) Some of our greatest spell- 
binders at sales meetings and con- 
ventions dread the ordeal of speaking 
on a platform. Yet they don’t let you, 
the audience, know it. 

What then are some tried and true 
ways to control nervousness before 
a formal audience? Let’s list a dozen 
and a half of them: 


1. Remember that fear of an audi- 
ence, or rather fear of failing before 
an audience, is a common experience, 
shared by the best public speakers. 
Lacking a certain amount of appre- 
hensiveness, a speaker is doomed to 
give a lack-luster performance. Ex- 
periments in the psychology of publ 
speaking reveal fear of failure puts 
a speaker on his mettle. The thing to 
remember is that platform fear is an 
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ordinary, rather than extraordinary, 
experience ; that we’re all in the same 
boat as public speakers. Take comfort 
in the knowledge that nervousness is 
one of the signs of approaching suc- 
cess in making a good speech. Den’t 
let it get you down. 


2. Invest in saturated preparation. 
This means practice beyond the point 


at which you can deliver the speech 
to yourself without forgetting any 
part of it. For over-practice gives you 
the kind of confidence that insures 
against platform jitters. The idea is 
to know your speech so well that you 
can begin at the beginning, in the 
middle, near the end, or even give it 
backwards — without hemming and 
hawing and saying to yourself, “Let 
me see now, how does that next point 
go?” Repetition makes for _per- 
manence, and there can scarcely be 
enough repetition in preparing for a 
formal speech. 


3. Do’ not memorize your speech 
word for word, lest you add fuel to 
nervousness. What if you should for- 
get one word, or the progression of a 
memorized sentence? Your whole 
house might come tumbling down. 
Moreover, no audience is fooled into 
believing that a memorized speech is 
extemporized. It somehow smacks of 
rote and a written style. No, speakers 
who keep nervousness to a_ useful 
minimum do not memorize words. 
They converse with their audience. 


4. Outline your speech. Give it a 
beginning, a middle, and a conclusion. 
Let it progress so logically that you 
can devote most of your attention to 
the wording as you go along. As you 
practice, you will gain facility in 
phrasing the same thoughts in many 
different ways, thus gaining freedom 
and confidence. 


5. Prepare good notes. When notes 
are serviceable and unobtrusive, they 
are good notes. Why not type them 
on unlined 3 x 5 cards that fit into 
the palm of the hand? Thus, if you 
have no podium, the audience’s atten- 
tion will not be distracted by a nois) 
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manuscript. Use generous spacing, 
triple at least, and all capital letters. 
Radio announcers. mark up their 
scripts with red and blue directions. 
Why not do likewise to indicate the 
points you wish to emphasize? Num- 
ber the cards, so the continuity of the 
notes is not broken. 


6. See yourself in action us a 
speaker. Practice before a full-length 
mirror. Talk to yourself with con- 
viction. Notice how your words are 
enriched when you use facial expres- 
sion. Don’t be afraid to exaggerate a 
bit. Remember, a formal audience can- 
not see the fine shades of facial ex- 
pression used in an interview. A chief 
mark of the convincing speaker is 
mobility of facial expression, which 
you and your mirror can develop. You 
may also wish to check up on your 
appearance. For example, some speak- 
ers make a better impression with 
coat buttoned, others with it opened. 


7. Practice gestures. Nervousness 
and tension are greatly dispelled by 
body movement. The objective is to 
make your actions and gestures sup- 
plement meaning and persuasiveness. 
You should be aware of what you are 
doing with your hands, arms, feet, 
and torso. Artistic gestures, recurrent 
nervous mannerisms that the speaker 
makes without being aware of them, 
are distracting. Such movements as 
swaying back and forth, scratching 
the ear, or tugging at a coat button 
make the audience uncomfortable. 
But gestures that are delivered with 
purpose and timing, that have variety, 
that are controlled—help greatly in 
putting over your ideas. They channel 
body tensions into dynamic action. 


8. Hear yourself as others hear 
. you. One way to hear how your voice 
sounds to others is to cup your ears 
as you speak your speech aloud in a 


small enclosed space like a bathroom. 
A better way is to record your speech. 
Most communities have voice re- 
corders in music shops or department 


stores that may be rented for a nom- 
inal fee. As you listen to your record- 
ing you may wish to check your re- 
actions against such questions as: 


Is my voice too high?.... Too low? 
....About right?.... 
Do I speak too rapidly?....Too 


Do I pause too frequently?.... Too 


What do I like about my recorded 
OT.» svcdbenesddeve Vawkreewes 


What do I dislike about it?........ 


On ‘ you know the state of your 
voice, you can heave a sigh of relief 
it it pleases you—or do something 
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International Surveys, Inc., 


Unveiling the Mystery 
of Research Costs 


There need be no mystery or 
guess-work in the estimate or cost 


of research. 


In all cases, we present in advance 
the detailed costs of research jobs 
—costs of each step, and show our 
fee. You know what you pay for 
and what you are getting before 


we start your job. 


Could anything be simpler? Con- 


sult us without obligation. 


Otis T. Wingo Jr. 


VAnderbilt 6-0974 


60 E. 42 ST., N.Y.C. 17 
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about it if not. In either event, you 
know what’s what and that helps to 
dispel nervousness. 


9. Look them up in a dictionary. 
You gain confidence every time you 
know that you are pronouncing a 
word correctly. Occasionally an un- 
usual pronunciation is the correct 
one, reminding you that you have been 
pronouncing certain words incorrect- 
ly for years, What about words like 
these: docile, details, brochure, orgy, 
route? Be particularly careful to learn 
the preferred pronunciation of proper 
names that you may have to refer to 


in your speech. For example, “Ki- 
wanis,” or the name of the chairman. 


10. Arrange for a friend to sit in 
the last row. Ask him to scratch his 
left ear every time your voice becomes 
inaudible. This relieves you of one 
worry. and helps you to project your 
voice loudly enough so that your audi- 
ence can hear with ease. A loud, clear 
voice denotes self-control. 


ll. Get used to the loud-speaker 
system. Loud-speakers are often 
forced upon us these days whether we 
want them or not. Try to speak 


FORT WAYNE, 


9-30-46 show 17,089 differential. 


THE NEWS-SENTINEL 


Fort Wayne's “Good Evening” Newspaper 


ALLEN-KLAPP CO. + NEW YORK—CHICAGO—DETROIT 
“ABC Audit Report 12-31-45-Publishers Statements 
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without it, for it cramps your style, 
If the audience is large and the 
acoustics poor, then of course you will 
be grateful for the microphone. But 
learn to use it beforehand. It is the 
wise speaker who arranges to inspeq 
the lay of the land before the audi- 
ence gathers. Make sure the micro- 
phone is at a comfortable height ; that 
you stand neither too close nor too 
far away from the microphone; that 
a glass of water is within easy reach, 
Try saying a few words to get the 
“feel” of your voice in its new sur- 
roundings. Common-sense precautions 
like these build up the antitoxin for 
nervousness. 


12. Get acclimated to your audi- 
ence before you speak. As you wait 
for your turn to come, consciously 
cultivate relaxation. Keep your feet 
flat on the floor, thus relieving the 
strain on your legs. Breathe deeply 
and rhythmically. Sit back comfort- 
ably in ‘your chair. Look calmly at 
the audience. If you are introduced, 
be sure to acknowledge the chairman’s 
remarks and look directly at him 
when you address him. This gives you 
time to get your stance. Then look 
deliberately at your audience before 
beginning to speak. These rather 
mechanical procedures help you to get 
control of nervous feelings. They also 
impress the audience because they be- 
speak self-control. Actions like these 
mask nervousness. 


13. Use auto-suggestion. Just be- 
fore you begin to speak repeat to 
yourself ideas like, “I’ve done my best 
to prepare this speech, and it’s going 
to succeed.” “I have better command 
of my platform presence than ever 
before because I have practiced.” 
“The audience is on my side and I’m 
not going to let them down.” These 
things may look naive on paper, but 
they help a lot. Positive thinking 
negates nervousness. 


14. Get wrapped up in your sub- 
ject. There is a contagiousness about 
a speaker interested in his subject that 
counteracts many speaking faults. 
Losing yourself in your subject is one 
of the best antidotes for nervousness. 
Remember you are likely to know 
more about the subject than the audi- 
ence, else you wouldn’t be asked to 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


This unique “Branch Office’ 
will support your salesman. 
We handle his correspondence and follow up 
local ‘‘leads’’ when he is in the field; serv- 
ice his accounts; keep the home office [n 
formed, 
References required and given. Write at once 
for details. 
ILCO Branch Office Service 
Russ Building — San Francisco 4. 
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you can't weigh a heiler on a postage scale... 


And you can’t weigh a radio audience by 
watts alone. 

Still— you can evaluate the “spot package” 
buy of WSYR and WTRY combined if you 
use the right instruments...a simple coverage 
map and a cash register. 

When you buy WSYR and WTRY to- 
gether, the coverage map gives you 25 coun- 
ties from Pittsfield, Mass., to Lake Ontario... 
including 40% of New York State’s entire 
land area, with 22 cities of over 10,000 popu- 
lation, 1,713,000 people and 500,000 radio 
homes. That’s bigger than the population of 
Detroit, the nation’s fifth largest city. 


If you measure with the cash register—a 


Albany-Troy-Schenectady 
980 kilocycles —1000 watts 
with Studios in Troy and Albany 


potent yardstick for advertisers—you'll find 
that all those people spend nearly a billion 
dollars in retail sales every year. 

No single station covers this area. And no 
other combination offers so much for so little 
in big New York State as the selling team of 
WSYR and WTRY. 

If you want to know more—and surely 
you should—call the nearest Headley-Reed 
office. Waiting for you are some mighty sig- 


nificant answers. 


SYRACUSE 


370 KC.—5000 WATTS 
NBC IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


“The coming electronics capital of the world” 


REPRESENTED BY HEADLEY-REED. WELI, NEW HAVEN IS ALSO AN H.C. WILDER STATION. 
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speak. You have just come from prac- 
tice periods and perhaps research. 
Therefore speak with confidence. 


15. Look at your audience all the 
time. It’s much more effective to 
meet their eyes head on than to glance 
at the ceiling or floor or out of the 
window. Remember you are in a posi- 
tion of dominance. You are standing; 
they are seated. You are the speaker ; 
they are the listeners. You didn’t ask 
them to come to hear you; they came 
of their own will. You had the path 
smoothed for you by the chairman; 
you didn’t have to attract their atten- 


tion initially. You want to give; they 
want to receive. So dominate them by 
eye as well as by voice. Just recalling 
these elements of dominance of the 
speaker and submissiveness of the 
audience helps to dispel nervousness. 


16. Keep moving. One of the well 
known cures of stage-fright is what 
the psychologists call “the vigorous 
action technique.” It simply means 
that you quiet down when you pre- 
vent your nervous energy from being 
dammed up. Change your position oc- 
casionally, particularly if you don’t 
have to stay close to the microphone. 


NASHVILLE 


, Hub of a $600,000.000 Market J 


~ ’ 7 


—Tenn. Dept. of Conservation Photo 


Giles County, Tennessee, not only boasts some of the South's finest show 
places among cattle farms, but ranks first of all Tennessee counties in 
cattle and second in milk production. Corn and hogs, horses and mules 
help make Giles County agriculturally rich. Leading manufactures are 
clothing, shoes, cheese, and fertilizer (from nearby phosphate mines). 
TVA serves the county at low power-and-light rates. Giles is one of the 
thirty-six counties comprising the Nashville trading area—the rich 
market blanketed by Nashville's two great newspapers. 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION ......... ned ews Sees . 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION ............-00eeceeeues 


266,505 
920,843 


‘Nashville Banner The Nashville Tennessean 


EVENING MORNING SUNDAY : 
NEWSPAPER PRINTING CORPORATION, AGENT 
' Represented by The Branham Company. 
e oe 
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Use those gestures you practiced be- 
fore the mirror. Don’t forget to nod 
or shake your head occasionally to let 
the audience know how you want 
them to feel about your thoughts. Be 
vigorous without overdoing it. 


17. Remembering the law of em- 
pathy. This five-dollar word means 
“feeling oneself into.”” When we go 
to the movies we identify ourselves 
with the actors. We may even cry 
over their sad plight. When we see a 
speaker move close to the edge of the 
platform we feel uneasy for him lest 
he fall off. And so it is with nervous- 
ness. When you, Mr. Speaker, reveal 
nervousness, your audience feels itself 
into your plight and also becomes 
nervous. 


18. Accept every invitation to 
speak that comes your way. Then by 
putting into practice these hints, you 
will grow in control, and power, and 
that is a happy state of affairs, par- 
ticularly for salesmen and sales man- 
agers. For it often means thicker 
pieces of bread with more butter. | 

These 18 ways of controlling 
nervousness are worth practicing be- 
cause they have paid dividends ever 
since public speaking was taught as 
one of the arts of salesmanship over 
2,500 years ago. Speakers: Man your 
platforms! 


Front Office Demonstrators: 
These division sales managers for 
Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, are learning how to break 
down and reassemble both upright 
and cylinder-type vacuum cleaners. 
A. C. Scott (center with coat on), 
vice-president in charge of sales, de- 
clares: ““‘We know our future success 
depends to a large extent upon how 
well our dealers’ salesmen know and 
are able to demonstrate our products. 
We know training must start in our 
own organization.” The course in- 
cludes two 30-minute sound films 
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Once more in 1946 the crops and livestock of Washington, Idaho 
and Oregon had a total value of more than a Billion Dollars, this being 
the third year in succession when the farm output of the Pacific North- 
west reached that high figure. 


1947 PROSPECTS: Large plantings of winter wheat, ve 
snowfalls with the assurance they give of abundant water for irrigation 
next summer, plus continued high prices for farm products indicate the 
incomes of Washington, Idaho and Oregon farmers and stock. breeders 
will continue at high level. 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENT AHEAD: With the close of the 
war, the green light was given to a multiplicity of irrigation projects in 


Western states, some of the largest being located in Washington, Idaho. 


and Oregon. Vast new acreages will be brought into production, adding 
still more to the importance of the Pacific Northwest as a farm market. 


TEST MARKET WITH OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES — 
With its diversified agriculture including many different kinds of farm- 
ing, the Pacific Northwest has outstanding advantages as a test market. 


Advertisers have the advantage of exceptionally valuable market 
data supplied by the Pacific Northwest Farm Trio, including results of 


the oldest cor:secutive consumer survey conducted by any advertising 
medium in America. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST FARM TRIO 


COMBINED CIRCULATION OVER 150,000 
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YEARS IN A ROW 


WITH ANNUAL FARM 
| INCOME OVER BILLION 
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Laundry Tips Booklet 
Is Sell-Out for Silex 


Duolectric finds a promo- 
tion natural to build 
terest in a steam iron. 


Visitors to New York City have 
been known to comment on the pre- 


| ponderance of “French Hand Laun- 
| dries” 
| the main arteries. The answer to that 
| one is simple: 


which dot the side streets and 


for generations the 
French have retained a high reputa- 


| tion for skill in hand laundering— 


just the right heat for their irons, 
the exact dampness necessary for 


| various fabrics. 


The Silex Co., which manufactures 
the ““Duolectric” Steam Iron is proud 
of the fact that modern American 
research, in which it has had a part, 
has retained all the French technique 
and developed further knowledge per- 
taining to ironing technique on all 
fabrics. 


FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS .. . taking it 
either way, this booklet's a practical bible. 


Now the company is offering, 
gratis, an informative _ booklet, 
“French Hand Laundering Secrets,” 


| which, it believes, will make of every 


woman her own French laundress. 


| The booklet stresses hand finishing, 
| contains proved tips and safe rules 


for ironing suits and shirts, pressing 
lace, steaming velvets and other hints 
for skillful laundering. 

The company says that there’s been 
a veritable deluge of requests for the 
booklet. So great has been the de- 


| mand that Silex has hired additional 
| personnel in its mailing department 


to keep abreast of the tide. 


BY SLOVES 


THE UNITED PIECE DYE WORKS 


SPECIAL BINDING 


197 BASISON Avi, SEW TORE 16. &. 1. + tORF, 


© Agency: Harry Serwer inc., Advertising 
Special calendar with “‘picture- 
frame” top flap; Cercla binding. 


SLOVES___ 


mechanical binding co. inc. 
121 VARICK ST. » NEW YORK 13 
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v; Asks Quick Passage of Tedcher Pav Bill a 


Teaches W rvanl Strike NYE Laye Boe tern Nem Tres sre 
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REACH BUFFALO’S BUYING 
POWER thru the 


Buffalo's Only 
Morning and Sunday Newspaper 
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. PRACTICAL (DEAS FOR GROCERY STORE FIXTURES 


HANDLING CHECK-OUT LINE 


THE EXPERTS AGREE . . . that horse and buggy days are gone where store arrange- 
ments are concerned. Lever Brothers had several noted designers collaborate in a 
\6-page booklet designed to provide grocers, druggists and other retailers with some 


practical know-how for check-out counters, shelf-displays and saving shelf space. 


Lever Retailers Kit Gives 
1947-Model Selling Ideas 


Lever Brothers Co. asked the ex- 
perts, including Raymond Loewy 
Associates, Russell E. Maintain— 
head of Maintain Store Engineering 
Service, to pool their know-how in 
the preparation of a unique 16-page 
booklet, ‘“‘Lever’s Special Service 
Plan.” This booklet, prepared at a 
cost of more than $10,000, contains 
hard-hitting, inexpensive selling ideas 
for grocers, druggists and other re- 
tailers. The booklet is being dis- 
tributed to store owners without 
charge, as will the other booklets 
along the same lines, which will 
follow it. 

Included in the first booklet are 
suggestions for saving shelf space, 
canopy lighting, displays at check-out 
counters and pointers for handling 
check-out lines. Loewy contributed 
ideas for four business-getting win- 
dow displays. 

\lr. Maintain points out—in the 
section on grocery store fixtures, for 
which he was responsible—the ad- 
vantages of using adjustable shelving. 
With shelves which can be adjusted 
grocers can achieve such advantages 
as more shelf stock in a given area, 
less breakage, less jamming, better 
and more attractive displays, easier 
grouping, an increase in display and 
storage space amounting to as much 
as 20%, 

_ The modern trend in store illum- 
ination, adds Mr. Maintain, is a 
continuous line of indirect lights in 
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the torm of a canopy, extending 
around the walls of the store. Also 
new — selling-displays at check-out 
counters. These displays, Mr. Main- 
tain says, eliminate cashier sales, en- 
courage impulse buying, step up 
movement of candies and other long- 
profit specialties. 

Mr. Loewy shows the way to con- 
sumer interest and buying through 
the medium of over-the-weekend 
window displays. Pictures of children 
(One featuring the children of the 
grocer’s customers might be titled, 
“Our Customers of Tomorrow,” for 
example. ), hometown sports windows, 
friendly blackboard messages, tie-ups 
with movies; all are good-will build- 
ers. 

A special section of the booklet, 
prepared by the J. Walter Thompson 
Co., is a gold mine of ideas for news- 
paper and handbill advertisements. 
Samples of good advertisements, 
specially devised for the booklet, point 
out that clever advertisement makes 
an immediate difference at the place 
it counts most—the cash register. 

Finally, two pages offer 10 tested 
ad-proved ideas from alert grocers 
all over the country. One of them is 
as simple as this—instead of display- 
ing brooms where people will fall 
over them or fail to see them alto- 
gether, stick the brooms, with handles 
down, in a tub of sawdust. It saves 
room, adds a surprise value, makes 
them easy to purchase. 


RUBBER 
PRODUCTION 
AT ALL-TIME 


The current level of production in 
the rubber industry is at an all-time 
peak, Goodyear's chairman of the 
board, P. W. Litchfield, said in com- 
menting on industry outlook for 1947. 


In line with the production record, 
consumption of rubber, natural and 
manufactured, and dollar sales fig- 
ures showed new peaks. 


Net sales of rubber manufacturers 
in 1946 should reach three. billion 


dollars, Litchfield said, compared to : 


12 billion in 1941. 


Rubber consumption reached the 
all-time high of slightly over one 
million long tons. 


Since the needs of the rubber-starved 
public and industry have as yet not 
been fully filled, consumption in 1947 
should again be in the neighborhood 
of one million long tons. 


The current production level is 76 
million passenger tires annually and 
t7 million truck tires. For all tires the 
rate is approaching 100 million. 


Such a_ statement specks well for 
Akron, the Rubber capital of the 
world. Remember fthis rich Market 
yan planning your 1947 sales promo- 
ions. 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Represented by 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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Decentralization 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The writer read with a great deal of 
interest John Allen Murphy’s articles on 
“How the Wheels Go Around under 
Decentralized Management” and _ notes 
that at the conclusion of his series of 
four articles that they may be obtained 
in one reprint. 

If these are now available, would ap- 
preciate it if you would kindly send me 
three copies of this reprint . . . as I think 
Mr. Murphy’s presentation of this im- 
portant subject is an excellent one. 


JouN F. DEvINE 
President 

General Printing Ink Co. 
Division, Sun Chemical 
Corp. 

New York City 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Although I have not happened to notice 
an announcement of the availability of 
reprints of the striking series of four 
articles on management decentralization 
by John Allen Murphy, from the issues 


of October 1 and 15, and November 1 
and 10, I assume some were made, in 
view of its current pertinency. 
If so, I would appreciate a set of the 
four at your earliest convenience. 
Congratulations on the never-failing 
editorial verve of your “Shop Talk.”... 


JosepH T. BELLEW 
Analyst-Consultant 
Albany, N. Y. 


(Reprints of the Murphy series—all 
four articles in one cover—are available 
through Readers’ Service Bureau, price 
10c.—THE Epirors.) 


Groceries 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your article “Shortages Are Major 
Influence in Present Grocery Purchasing 
Habits,” in the January 15 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT, is very valuable and in- 
teresting to us in the food retailing busi- 
ness as it must be to grocery manufac- 
turers. 


You may be interested in several com- 
ments concerning a part of your study 


based on the experience of our compa) 
Although we have limited geographic 
coverage, the information may indicate 
some very current trends. The swing io- 
ward pre-war purchasing habits in terms 
of the frequency of shopping is well uncer 
way. Our curve of total number of ciis- 
tomer transactions is diving rapidly from 
the level prior to de-control while sales 
volume continues to show substantial 
gains over a year ago. Distribution of 
sales and transactions by days of the 
week shows a drop in weekday business 
(Monday through Thursday) and a 
greater concentration on the weekend 
(Friday and Saturday). The week-end 
proportion is not yet as great as it was 
before the war and may not reach the 
former level since stores generally are 
open only one of the week-end evenings 
instead of both as they were then. 


There seem to be several reasons why 
these factors are with us now instead of 
being somewhat in the future as your 
article suggests. 


1. The shift is very recent and has 
been much more rapid than we expected. 


2. Perhaps the most grievous shortage 
during the war was the shortage of 
meat. Meat supply is, of course, not 
normal but is much greater than a few 
months ago. Many housewives center 
much of their meal planning and grocery 
purchasing around their meat purchases. 
When the customer can select meat for 
several meals or for several days it can 


CITIZEN 
TEST TOWN, U.S.A. 


The South Bend, Indiana market is a perfect cross-section 
of America’s industrial-agricultural structure. The U. S. 
Government chooses it for important tests and studies. It is 
the market you can trust for accurate tests. And “Test 
Town, U.S.A.” is covered to saturation by one newspaper. 


OF 


Che 


South Send 
Cibur eee 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC., National Representatives 


Melo 
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be expected that she (or he) will pur- 
chase a similar supply of groceries. 


3, The shortage problem cannot be 
discussed as a whole, but only in refer- 
ence to specific commodities. Almost daily 
short items are appearing on store shelves 
in some quantity, usually at higher than 
controlled prices. Our observation is that 
two things are happening—customers no 
longer stock up regardless of price, and 
buying of minimum needs seems to begin 
immediately when customers think that a 
particular product will be on the shelf 
when they make their next shopping trip. 
Butter and packaged soap illustrate this 
reasoning. When we had to ration butter 
we could not get enough to satisfy the 
demand. Our inventory problem on but- 
ter began on the day that butter displays 
were again set up in the dairy chests. 
Packaged soap departments disappeared 
from our stores during the extreme short- 
age period and the meager supplies were 
doled out of the backroom or disappeared 
in minutes when open cases were put on 
the floor. Since decontrol, supplies have 
been fairly good at substantially inereased 
prices, and shelf stocks can be found in 
practically every store all of the time. 


Perhaps these indications that the trend 
to pre-war buying habits is more rapid 
than was expected will be valuable in 
emphasizing the need for intnesive study 
of the merchandising problems outlined 
in your article. 


RICHARD F. SPEARS 
Manager, Marketing 
Research Department 
Stop & Shop, Inc. 
Boston 


(Reader Spears thus shows the ac- 
curacy of the SM forecasts. Conditions 
are undeniably spotty, from market to 
market, but the return to pre-war shop- 
ping habits seems to be taking place 
right now.—THE EDbITors.) 


Repercussions 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


That “Charity Begins at Home” piece 
on Page 8 of your January 15 issue is 
one of the best things I have ever read. I 
think it is bound to have real repercus- 
sions among all segments of the selling 
industry and I, for one, would like to 
see it put into practice by as many firms 
as possible. 

For that reason, I wonder if we could 
have your permission to reprint that piece 
in full in an early issue. Since we reach 
all salesmen of parts jobbers in the radio 
and electronic distributing field, I am 
quite sure that this article would be of 
vital interest to them and of real value 
to parts jobbers themselves. .. . 


MAL Parks, Publisher 
The Parts Jobber 
New York City 


(The answer is “yes.’—THE Epirors.) 


Credits Askew 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I am flattered by your note on page 71 
in the January 15 issue of SALEs. MAN- 
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AGEMENT that we had devised the method 
for Redbook to show shifts in brand 
preference. 

Sorry to say that we don’t deserve the 
credit. The method you published was 
developed two years ago by Don West, 
Redbook’s and McCall’s director of market 
research. 

ALFRED POLITz 
Alfred Politz Research 
New York, N. Y. 


. - - You're Welcome 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We have read page 100 of your issue 
of January 1, 1947. We are just human 


enough to swell up like a pouter pigeon 
and give off a pink glow. 


Your kind words are deeply appre- 


ciated. 


torial 
THE 


GEORGE L. PASCOE 
Manager, Domestic 
Trade Department 
Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
(See “Comment” page, January 1, edi- 
headed “Facing Up to Facts”— 
EDITORS. ) 


LEATHER BINDERS for your 
copies of SM are now available 
at $2.50. Address Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16. 
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Announcing a New SM Feature: 


“Monthly Business Trend’— 
A New Sensitive Over-all Index 


SALES MANAGEMENT by special 
arrangement with the Index Number 
Institute, Inc., begins publication in 
this issue of a new, sensitive and 
early-turning business index. ‘This 
new measure is a composite measure 
of business sentiment and business 
activity. It might well be called an 
index of business confidence. It is 
constructed from the Institute’s in- 
dexes of 

(1) New orders currently being 
placed by business. 

(2) Productive capacity of the 
country as it is limited by plant 
capacity, supply of materials, and the 
supply of labor. 

(3) Business payments for raw 
materials, semi-processed and _proc- 
essed goods, machinery and parts, and 
transportation. 

(4) The rate of change of bank 
balances of individuals and corpora- 
tions. 

(5) The rate of change of the 
dollar with respect to the principal 
foreign currencies. 

The new orders component is it- 
self constructed from new order in- 
dexes which are comparable with the 
non-durable and durable goods seg- 


ments of the Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Industrial Production. They 
include representative new orders for 
such non-durable goods as cotton, 
wool and rayon textiles, leather 
goods, rubber products, and apparel, 
and such durable goods as automotive 
parts, appliances and appliance parts, 
furniture, machinery, machine tools, 
electrical equipment, railroad equip- 
ment, steel, non-ferrous metals and 
lumber. Some segments of production 
such as flour milling, food processing, 
cement, and a variety of miscellaneous 
items are measured by new orders for 
paperboard and paper containers, and 
various packaging products. 

When new orders in any industry 
exceed the computed capacity of the 
industry to produce, this capacity is 
substituted for the new orders in the 
new orders’ component. When un- 
filled orders (backlogs) later return 
to their normal relations to produc- 
tion as a result of a decline in new 
orders below production, new orders 
are again used in the index. This 
substitution of capacity for new 
orders yields an index that gives a 
much better measure of forthcoming 
purchasing power than would be 


given by new orders alone and 
eliminates the false turns inherent in 
new order indexes. 

Business payments for raw mate- 
rials are obtained by subtracting from 
bank debits (141 cities), Institute 
estimates of purely financial checks, 
These deductions are computed from 
separate estimates for stock market 
transactions, bond market  trans- 
actions, new financing, refundings, 
dividend payments, interest payments, 
tax payments, changes in bank loans, 
insurance premiums and _ disburse- 
ments, payrolls, and utility revenues. 
The ‘remainder is principally com- 
posed of business checks for raw 
materials, semi-processed goods, fin- 
ished consumers’ goods, machinery 
and parts, and transportation. 

Sometimes changes in this business 
spending precede by a few weeks 
changes in the new orders component. 
Sometimes they follow with about 
the same time lag. Consequently, com- 
bination of this spending index with 
the new orders index (equal weights) 
yields a smoother business index 
which holds its trend during tem- 
porary changes in either component 
and turns decisively when both turn 
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IN JANUARY, the Monthly Business Trend dropped slightly to 239, 
while both national income and industrial activity increased. This 
slight drop is explained by the fall in combined new orders result- 
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ing from the shift to a competitive market in certain lines. 
However, the present level of the Monthly Business Trend is still 
reflecting a healthy condition of the nation's economy. 
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Plaque award winners 1945-46 Busi- 
ness Paper Advertising Competition. 


Is Advertising an Expense? 


When a company puts up $500,000 to purchase new production 
machinery, that’s an investment. If that machinery breaks down 
—or just isn’t used to its fullest advantage, that’s an expense. 
The same is true of advertising. 


When advertising becomes an expense it is usually the adver- 
tiser’s fault. We have seen too many budgets that have been 
spent “expensively” only because the advertiser over-looked 
a few simple fundamentals. 


In an effort to be ‘‘smart’’ or ‘‘different’’ many ads succeed 
in being useless. And in business papers, the readership of ads 
like that is nearly zero because business papers are read for 
information not ie fun. 


In the ‘Tell All’’ book we said: 


“You'd massacre the sales manager if he sent out a salesman with- 
out giving him all the up-to-the-minute sales facts about your products.” 


Maybe more of us should think of our ads as ‘economical 
salesmen’’—and make certain that we “‘send’’ our ads where 
we send our salesmen. Direct to the prospect when he’s think- 
ing about his business... when he’s in a ‘business paper 
frame of mind.”’ 


On the subject of investments we should say something 
about returns. 


Schuyler Hopper in his book, ‘‘Ditch-Digging Advertising” 
takes an example of a company that has had its sales appropria- 


_ 


tion increased $10,000. It can invest this $10,000 in several ways: 


It can add: 


2 new SALESMEN @ 5 calls a day—200 days—2,000 more 
contacts—a 6% increase at $5.00 per contact... or 


It can add: 


DIRECT MAIL @ 15¢ a piece—66,666 more contacts—a 
222% increase at $0.15 per contact... or 


It can add: 


PUBLICATION ADVERTISING @ 5¢ per page—over 
200,000 added sales contacts—a 667% increase at $0.05 per 
contact. 


Now, any salesman will tell you that the volume of his sales 
is in direct ratio to the volume of his sales-calls, his choice of 
prospects and the skill and thoroughness with which he 
presents his story. 


The same thing applies to Advertising. A 667% increase in 
possible sales contacts is not enough. You must make certain 
that you are reaching the right prospects through the right pub- 
lications and telling them what they want and need to know. 


To help advertisers get the kind of copy material that will 
make their business paper ads a hard-working component of the 
sales operation we have prepared a booklet called “Hit the 
Road.” If you haven't read it, a free copy is yours for the asking. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The Business Paper Reader’s Frame-of-Mind Turns Advertising Expenses Into Profitable Investments 
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Many thousands of America’s Most 
Successful Sales and Distribution 
Executives Consider Our Maps 


Indispensable Tools for Market 
Planning, Sales Control and Efficient 
Distribution in the Large Markets 


For nearly a quarter of a century we have 
been “preaching” the thorough coverage 
of 87 vital markets. Down through the 
years many of America’s most successful 
merchandising executives have used com- 
plete sets of our 87 maps with phenomenal 
results. Over and over again the leading 
Sales Managers of this nation have ex- 
plained to us that our maps have been the 
secret formulae of their success. Very 
briefly we would like to tell you why. It is 
perhaps possible that thorough coverage 
of 81% of America’s purchasing power 
warrants your consideration. ‘‘A picture 
(of any market) is worth 10,000 words.” 
There is no substitute for complete terri- 
tory breakdowns and careful checking of 
outlets throughout ‘hese 87 areas contain- 
ing, let us again repeat, 81% of the nation’s 
purchasing power. There are over 500 


square miles in many metropolitan centers. | 


Almost any fifty square mile area in the 
large metropolitan markets contains more 
seer ey power and more people than 

ve of the thinly populated western states. 

In case you have the responsibility of 
merchandising anything commonly pur- 
chased and generally distributed to the 
American Public, do not neglect any part 
of any one of these 87 vital markets. The 
use of our maps for territory breakdowns 
and a careful check of your outlets is the 
only positive way to be sure you are not 
neglecting any area with more purchas- 
ing power than five western states. 

Eighty-seven beautiful, practical wall 
maps (44” by 65”) of Principal U. S. 
Markets which include the geographical 
areas containing over 81% of the Nation’s 
purchasing fat may Every street in all large 
American Cities alphabetically indexed 
and mechanically located. 

Three FREE territory marking pencils 
furnished with each map. All markings 
can be erased just like chalk on a black- 
board from the cellophane finish on our 
Maps, as territories change. 

PLUS 
THE FINEST AND MOST POPULAR 
U. S. MARKETING MAP PUBLISHED 
(With white and black background or in 
color with topography.) Mechanical index lo- 


cates instantly any municipality or county. | 


FIRST—IN Quality, IN Clarity, 
IN Accuracy, IN Popularity 
Any map of any large American 
Market senton 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Price $42.50 Each 


Brochure upon request, containing de- 
tailed descriptions of these vital markets 
and FREE United States Map showing their 
location 


No Obligation. Salesman will 
NOT call, unless YOU request interview. 


HEARNE BROTHERS 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
Over 100,000 American Business Firms Use Hearne Maps 


ABOUT THE INDEX NUMBER INSTITUTE, INC.: 


The Index Number Institute, founded in 1923, is owned and 
operated by the same principals as the Econometric Institute, 
Inc. Charles F. Roos, President, is a mathematician, economist 
and engineer, author of several books and numerous papers. 
Associated with him in the management of the two organiza- 
tions is a staff of economists, analysts, engineers, statisticians 
and researchers headed by Jacob Baker, Titus Podea and 
M. M. Roos. 


The two organizations serve corporations with assets almost 
as large as the present national debt; fees for services range 
from several hundred dollars to many thousands. 


Mr. Roos and his associates have found there’s no easy road 
to business forecasting. Business can be forecast: 


1. By guesswork or chance methods such as mathematical 
or graphical projections of trends that are not understood, the 
reading of stars, reliance on hunches, etc.; 


2. By determination of seasonals and other cycles. Inci- 
dentally, the Institute has shown that the latter are usually 
associated with the building up and depletion of inventories 
of goods; 


3. By the use of early indexes, such as new orders received 
by manufacturers which precede the Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Production, national income payments, bank loans, 
carloadings, power production, etc. ; 


4+. By the use of econometric relationships; an example is the 
type of mathematical, statistical relationship existing between 
(a) current data on new orders accepted by manufacturers 
and working capital of corporations and (b) subsequent com 
mercial loans of banks, the latter being forecast from current 
knowledge of new orders and working capital. 


The Index Number Institute uses the last three methods in its 
forecasting. 


in the same direction. 

At times, however, both the new 
orders component and the business 
spending component change very 
little and no decisive trend is indi- 
cated. In such cases the rate at which 
bank deposits are changing (ratio of 
the present month to a _ weighted 


average of past months) will de 
termine the ultimate trend of both 
new orders and business spending. 
For instance, a sharply declining (ad 
vancing) rate of increase of private 
deposits or an actual decline (ad- 
vance) in private deposits occurring 
when new orders and business spend- 
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163,550 WBNS FAMILIES IN CENTRAL OHIO 


WBNS HELPS 
KROGER CHALK UP 
SALES GAINS 


WEBNS gets results. Kroger has been 
with us for eight years. 


ASK JOHN BLAIR 
In Columbus, Ohio It's 
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ng are changing little will be fol- 
lowed by declines (advances) in both 
omponents. A similar state of affairs 
exists with respect to substantial 
changes of the dollar with respect to 
the principal foreign currencies. Such 
fects of sharp changes in the rate 
change of bank deposits and of 
the dollar with respect to foreign 
irrencies on the monthly Business 
l‘rend are introduced by using small 
weights to combine them with new 
orders and business spending. 


arly Indications of the Monthly 
Business Trend 


The monthly Business ‘Trend has 
been particularly useful at major 
turns in business. For example, the 
Trend made a peak in December 
1936 and then turned decisively 
downward, whereas commodity prices 
generally made their peaks in March 
or April 1937, common stocks in 
March 1937 and _ production as 
measured by the Federal Reserve In- 
dex in August 1937. The monthly 
Business Trend continued downward 
until bottom was reached in Febru- 
ary 1938. Industrial commodity 
prices, stock prices and income or 
purchasing power generally signaled 
an upturn three to six months later, 
and the upturn in agricultural com- 
modity prices occurred at a still later 
date. The Trend was particularly 
useful in July 1939 when after having 
sagged for several months it began 
to rise, while the sharp upturn in 
commodity prices and_ purchasing 
power occurred much later. 


A Measure of Demand 


The monthly Business Trend 
made bottom in July 1932 and had 
turned decisively upward by April 
1933 whereas agricultural commodi- 
ties generally touched their low 
points in February 1933 and indus- 
trial commodities reached their low 
in April 1933. 

The Trend is a measure of indus- 
trial demand for goods and so is also 
a measure of future production and 
distribution and payrolls arising from 
this activity. It is thus a measure of 
a large share of future income pay- 
ments or purchasing power. However, 
it does not foreshadow income that 
will result from construction activity 
or, over the short run of several 
months, from agriculture. 

It is presented here and will be 
published in future issues of SALES 
MANAGEMENT as a guide to the 
planning of sales potentials. In gen- 
eral it should be used in conjunction 
with other public available indexes 
such as National Income and the 
FRB of Industrial Production. 
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When time is money 
NOTHING 
is as cheap as AIR EXPRESS 


— saves time like Air Express. Planes carrying 


your Air Express shipments are now bigger and 
faster than ever—and there are more planes in service, 
too. The results? Speeds up to five miles a minute now 
make overnight coast-to-coast shipments routine for Air 
Express, and frequency of service, both domestic and 
international, has been greatly increased. 

The cost of this super-fast service, so essential to to- 
day’s business needs, is surprisingly low. Air service to and 


from points abroad is just as speedy and inexpensive, too. 


Specify Air Express-it's Good Business 


®@ Low rates. @ Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. 
® Direct by air to and from principal U. S. towns and cities. 
@ Air-rail to 23,000 off-airline communities. 

@ Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 

Just phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency; 
for fast shipping action ... Write today for Air Express Rate Schedules 
containing helpful shipping aids. Address Air Express, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N, Y. Or ask for them at any Airline or Railway 
Express Office. Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
representing the Airlines of the United States. 
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‘GETS THERE FIRST- 


Rates are low 
To Air Express a 10-lb. package 1549 
miles costs only $4.65! Héavier weights 
similarly inexpensive. Investigatel 


ese Are Chicago’s 
Most IMPORTANT Million 
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c Srey Are the IMPORTANT 
Buyers in the Chicago Market 


Sc Chicago Daily News 
Reaches All of Them Through 
Its SELECTED Mass Circulation 


The American standard of living is inspired, meas- 
ured and advanced by how people feel about their 
HOMES. It needs bat little observation and thought to 
realize that when families take pride in their HOMES— 
work to express themselves through their HOMES— 
they become the preferred customers for the products 
of American industry. It takes a lot of buying to keep 
good HOMES a- going. 


Here in Chicago there is published a newspaper 
of first importance to sales-minded men. It is Chicago's 
first-rank HOME newspaper—the Daily News. Its cir- 
culation is mass cireulation—but it is SELECTED mass. 
It is welcomed by families whose total incomes repre- 
sent a vast pool of spendable dollars. (The column on 
the left gives you the figures.) 


There are more than a million readers of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. They are the most IMPORTANT mil- 
lion in Chicago to any advertiser who seeks MAXIMUM 
sales in the Chicago market. It’s SELECTED mass cir- 
culation that does it! And SELECTED mass circulation 
means only the Chicago Daily News! 


Dhicago \\\aily \\\aes 


For 71 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Bu:'ding 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Bui'/ing 
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NEWSPAPERS 


The increasing need for vigorous 
public relations campaigns by Amer- 
ican industry on the community level 
is shown in a new color slide presen- 
tation of the Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, ‘Public Opinion Is Local.’ 
L. Alven Bennett of the Bureau’s 
stafi is handling the showings to ad- 
vertising agencies and advertisers 
throughout the country; also to in- 
terested civic groups. 

Emphasizing that public opinion is 
“the sum total of community opinion 
throughout the Nation,” the Bureau’s 
presentation asserts that “public 
opinion is as local as the fellow sitting 


HARVEY R. YOUNG, advertising 
director of The Columbus Dispatch, 
has been appointed vice-president. 


next to you, and the fellow sitting 
next to you reads a daily newspaper.” 

The Bureau stresses the fact that 
management has failed to present its 
story to the public to the fullest 
possible extent. People approve of the 
products of American industry, the 
presentation declares, but when asked 
what they think of the companies 
making those products, their answer 
is that they “distrust management.” 

The public is unaware of who con- 
trols industry, the Bureau points out. 
Citing a survey to measure public 
sentiment toward the oil industry, the 
presentation reveals that 54% of 
those polled thought the industry was 
controlled by one or a few companies, 
although there are more than 1,000 
in the field. 

When it knows the facts about 
management, the public is more in- 
clined to trust it, the presentation says. 
A study by the New York Telephone 
Co. showed that the more its cus- 
tome:s knew about its business, the 
better they felt toward it. 
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The public not only does not know 
how industry operates, according to 
the Bureau’s presentation, but it is 
also uninformed about the men who 
run industry. As proof of this asser- 
tion, the Bureau records a recent poll 
of the 10 people most admired by the 
American public, in which not one 
businessman was listed. Similarly, a 
survey to find out the best-known 
men in the steel industry resulted in 
the late Andrew Carnegie and 
Charles Schwab, both long dead, tak- 
ing top rank. 

There is no mystery about public 
relations advertising, the presentation 
continues: “It is nothing more than 
talking things over in terms they 
understand with your employes, your 
neighbors, your customers, and people 
in general.” 

Employes should be informed, the 
Bureau declares, of the steps man- 
agement has taken in their interest, 
such as incentive pay, hospitalization, 
chances for advancement, and fair 
treatment. 

Pointing out that public opinion 
“is made at the local bar and the 
community church ... in the barber 
shop, in the trolley car, at the neigh- 
borhood grocery,’ the presentation 
concludes that the local daily news- 
paper not only reflects the com- 
munity’s thinking, but also leads it. 

“In the local newspaper,” the 
Bureau says, “both news and adver- 


JAMES T. NORTON is the newly 
appointed advertising manager of 


the monthly Civil Engineering. 


tising are interpreted by the indi- 
vidual reader in terms of what that 
news and advertising mean to him 
personally—his community, his job, 
his home, his pocketbook, his family. 
These are the very terms in which 
industry needs to have its story in- 
terpreted.”’ 
© 


The Nassau Daily Review-Star, 
Hempstead Town, L. I., N. Y., has 
started a new full-page feature which 
runs under the head, “Teen Age,” 
and is devoted to the interests and 
activities of Hempstead ‘Town young- 
sters. Teen Age Editor Betty Paterson 
supervises the page. Appearing daily, 
“Teen Age” includes Betty Pater- 
son’s column, the recently acquired 
feature “Elizabeth Woodward Says,” 
together with news items and picture 
stories of youth activities. Also the 
newspaper has increased its sports 
section to three pages to provide full 
coverage for local sports events, more 
than 90% of which are high school 
and amateur competitions. 


“AN ORCHID FOR YOU:" Warren Agry (right), advertising director of The American 
Home Magazine, and Doris King Porter of B. B. D. & O., Inc., observe selection of choice 
orchids sent to agency media men and business magazine editors with announcement of 
new campaign by the magazine which reaches 2!/ million "purse-ample homemakers.” 
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MAGAZINES 


Triangle Publications, Inc., an- 
nounce that, effective with the March 
issue, publication of Screen Guide 
Magazine will be suspended. 
Hillman Periodicals, Inc., announce 
the purchase of Screen Guide Maga- 
zine. Publication by that firm will 
commence with the April issue. 

* 

“We're hot as a red fox,” says 
Holiday in recent advertising, and 
Curtis Publishing Co., recalling its 
new magazine’s initial rate base of 
325,000 last spring and its present 
base of 400,000, announces a 750,000 
base effective with the September 
1947 issue. Current circulation is 
estimated in excess of 600,000. The 
publishers are also anticipating a net 
paid circulation for Country Gentle- 
man in excess of 2,300,000 copies 


by midyear despite doubling the 
magazine’s subscription price last 
October. 


- 

During 1946 the four Internatiwnal 
Editions of Time carried 2,345 pages 
of advertising, according to William 
Honneus, advertising manager. ‘lo 
bring their sales messages into vari- 
ous world markets, +69 companies, 
American and foreign, advertised in 
Time Canadian, Time Latin Amer- 
ican, Time Atlantic Overseas, and 
Time Pacific Overseas. 

” 

Richard LD. Mathewson is _ ap- 
pointed manager of the six Inter- 
national Editions of Newsweek... . 
Gerhard Becker is the new western 
manager of The Atlantic Monthly. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


Magazines of Industry, Inc., pub- 
lishers of Modern Industry and 


Modern Distribution and Funk & 


MILTON H. WALLACH, co-pub- 
lisher, Reporter Publications, is now 
publisher of 


Women's Reporter. 


Wagnalls Co. announce that the two 
companies will cooperate to publish 
books on business and industrial man- 
agement under the title ‘‘Modern 
Industry Library.” 


A joint announcement by the two 
publishing houses states, ‘““The van- 
ishing of governmental controls gives 
management more opportunities, re- 
sponsibilities, and obligations than it 
has had in 14 years. The literature 
of industrial management, even that 
of recent vintage, influenced as it 
perforce had to be by war-time and 
New Deal conditions, is outmoded. 
To fill this need, to supply manage- 
ment with practical solutions to its 
pressing problems in labor relations, 
production, distribution, finance, and 
administration through authoritative, 
up-to-date books is the purpose of the 
Modern Industry Library.” 

Arthur W. Pearce, Economic Edi- 
tor of Modern Industry, has been 
appointed director of the Library. 

The first volumes are already in 
development, with publication sched- 
uled for summer and fall of 1947. 
The first book planned for publica- 
tion is a Handbook on Public Rela- 


“MONEY AT WORK," film, is the first telecast to be sponsored by a financial house. 
Winthrop H. Smith (left), managing partner of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
New York City, signs contract with Frang Stanton, Columbia Broadcasting System president. 
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tions, to be edited by Glenn and 
Denny Griswold, editors of Publi, 
Relation News. 
2 

McGraw-Hill Publishing § Co.. 
Inc., is combining all its overseas 
activities into a single publishing 
operation under the direction of John 
Abbink, president of Business Pub- 
lishers International Corp., one of 
the subsidiary publishing units. \[r, 
Abbink also is chairman of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, 
Inc., and has been an active leade: 
in international trade circles fo) 
many years. 

+ 

Materials &§ Methods annouices 
its second annual “Achievement 
Award” competition for “the most 
significant use of modern engineering 
materials and processing methods to 
increase production and reduce the 
cost of products now being manufac- 
tured.” 


DR. HERTA HERZOG, radio re- 
search manager, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., tells American Statistical Asso- 
ciation of "Future Development 
of Program Analyzer Research.” 


RADIO 


Ben Werk has made a farmer out 
otf WKRC. 

This Cincinnati radio station Is 
now operating a 126-acre farm near 
Lebanon, O., (26 miles from WKRC 
studios) as a model and a proving 
ground for other farms in the sta- 
tion’s area. 

The back-to-the-land movement is 
the idea of Ben Werk, WKRC’s 
farm director. It’s his answer to a 
year's study of how WKRC could 
do the best possible job for its farn 
listeners. 

Every morning, Farm 55 is turned 
into a rural studio for broadcasts from 
barns and fields, and Ben Werk, the 
farmer, becames Ben Werk, the radi 
announcer. He reads the commercials 
—worked into the body of the broad 
cast—about equipment he uses @ 
Farmer Werk. Every farm building 
is equipped for broadcasting. ‘Th 
main studio in the milking barn seat 
150 people. There are facilities fo 
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Grand Central Terminal covers 48 acres in the heart of Manhattan. A 
metropolis in miniature, the Terminal houses an art gallery, motion picture 
theater, hospital, numerous shops and maintains its own police force. 
30,000 people can be accommodated in its vast concourses and waiting 
rooms. Here, every weekday, 550 trains, carrying 195,000 passengers, 
rumble over 67 tracks. Another half-million non-passengers pour through 
the Terminal daily from connecting networks of New York's subways. 
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on-the-spot broadcasts about crops in 
the fields. 

Ben Werk remodeled, stocked and 
equipped the farm for its new radio 
role. He sold Sears-Roebuck the idea 
of contributing all the spanking new 
dairy and poultry equipment. There 
are new milkers, feed and litter car- 
ries, a hot water heater, a hay drier, 
drinking fountains for each cow, 
loafing barns, concrete floors, spun 
glass insulation, a $500 DDT spray- 
er, a corn drier, feed bins, sterilizing 
racks, plate glass milkhouse, fluores- 
cent lighting—and a rubber-tired feed 
wagon. More equipment is to come. 

Then, Mr. Werk stocked the farm 
with pure bred cattle, hogs and horse, 
and planted corn, wheat, soy beans 
and alfalfa on the farm’s 89 tillable 
acres. 

* 


The addition of 11 new Mutual 
Broadcasting System affiliates brings 
the network’s total of affiliates to 
393. . . . Wayne Steffner is the new 
West Coast sales manager for the 
Columbia Pacific Network and Sta- 
tion KNX. 


AGENCIES 
John Cole and Herbert Chason 
have formed a new advertising 


agency, Cole and Chason, New York 
City. . . . Fred Gardner, formerly 
of McCann-Erickson, Inc., now heads 
his own agency, Fred Gardner Co., 
New York City. . Market Re- 
search and Advertising, Inc., New 
York City, is the newly formed or- 
ganization with Lee-Muiron Rous- 


WANTED— 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


Nationwide Non-Ferrous Metal con- 
cern seeks capable experienced ex- 
ecutive to assist General Sales 
Manager in Chicago District. Prefer 
man 35 to 42 years of age. Would 
like man with experience in metal 
industry, either Ferrous or Non- 
Ferrous. 

Write, giving full information re- 
garding experience, education, past 
earning capacity and starting salary 
expected. Strictly confidential until 
employed. Our own personnel knows 
of this advertisement. 


Address reply Box 2403, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 


DISTRIBUTORSHIP DESIRED 


Sales Executive with impressive back- 
ground desires distributorship for A-1 
Manufacturer selling to retail or whole- 
sale trade or industry, southwestern 
Ohio. Leaving present connection to 
establish such business. Box 2404, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


A Neighborly Touch: [If you ve 
ever met a parking meter you know 
they’re a nuisance. And Pittsburghe:s, 
whose “Golden Triangle” abound, jn 
them, are as forgetful as the rest of 
us. So Station KQV in Pittsbu; oh 
has been doing its bit to make |ife 
pleasanter for parkers who forget 
how quickly 15 minutes pass, leav; 
this postcard message for the driver: 
“Dear Friend: One of our staff 
noticed that your meter showed over- 
time. We took the liberty of putting 
money in the meter so you would be 
saved the inconvenience of a traffic 
violation and fine. Your Mutual 


friend, Radio Station KQV.”’ 


seau, vice-president in charge of 
advertising, and James FE. Jump, 
vice-president in charge of research. 
There is no president. . . . Swaney, 
Drake and Bement, Inc., is the new 
name of the Trade Development 
Corp., Chicago. 


William Bernbach, Ned Doyle, 
Edmond R. Richer and Herbert D. 
Straus are newly named vice-presi- 
dents at Grey Advertising Agency, 
Inc. . . . G. B. Todd, vice-president 
of Outdoor Advertising, Inc., is ap- 
pointed general sales manager. 


Accounts: The Midwest Farm 
Paper Unit, comprised of /Vallaces’ 
Farmer & Iowa Homestead, Des 
Moines, lowa, Wisconsin A gricul- 
turist &f Farmer, Racine, Wis., The 
Farmer, St. Paul, Minn., Nebraska 
Farmer, Lincoln, Neb., and Prairie 
Farmer, Chicago, to Olmstead & 
Foley, Minneapolis, Minn. Advertis- 
ing will be primarily business paper 
and direct mail promotion. The 
Rochester Dairy Cooperative, Roches- 
ter, Minn., large midwest farm 
cooperative, to the same agency. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER AVAILABLE | 


Extensive advertising, sales and marketing | 
background. New Yorker. Successful 
record in electrical appliances, building 
materials and clothing fields. Reputation 
for dynamic, resultful copy, plans’ and pro- 
motions. <A _ self starter. ersatile, per- 
sonable. College degree. Salary $5,500. 
Box 2407, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


AVAILABLE 


Executive Sales Manager. Selling direct to 
industry and jobbers. Industrial Engineer- 
ing Background. Established warehouses, 
branch offices, office systems, budget con- 


concern. 
married. Age 39. Box 2406, SAL . 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York | 
B. Ve 
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This is Toledo 


...operating two of America’s largest and finest 
electric steel foundries 


For nearly thirty years Unitcastings 


have been furnished for an ever in- 


creasing number of industrial users. 


Equipped with the most modern ma- 


chinery and a complete staff of 
thoroughly trained technicians for _..and this is the 


every phase of foundry operation, 


Unitcast has facilities to mass-produce T 0 L E D 0 B LA D E 


thousands of the finest alloy or carbon 


a\ 


Much of the strength and balance of the Toledo 


steel castings, to suit any specification. market is a result not only of the fine quality of its 


These facts, together with continuous industrial output but also of the diversity of prod- 
research and improvement, identify ucts of its 555 different industries ... And much 
Unitcast Corporation’s two foundries of the strength of The Blade lies in the complete- 


as typical of Toledo’s diversified in- ness of appeal in its news, editorial and feature 


duansiina columns to the prosperous trading area, both with- 
in and beyond the city’s boundaries, which forms 


the great Toledo market. 


Write for 
“This is Toledo” 
TOLEDO BLADE “ze 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 


REPRESENTED BY MOLONEY, REGAN AND SCHMITT, INC. 
MEMBER AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING NETWORK 
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Where Will Profits 
Come From? 
(Continued from page 40) 


inherently the most profitable while 
competitors are distributing their 
production in less desirable markets. 

Consider the things which have 
happened to complicate the job of the 
sales manager: 

Radical shifts in population loca- 
tion. 

Customers have changed their buy- 
ing practices. 

To stay in business, merchants 
were forced to diversify their lines 


and many will continue the practice. 

Chain stores are trading up in 
prices, quality and merchandising 
methods. 

Retailers as well as manufacturers 
have invaded each others’ fields. 

Soon more companies will be com- 
peting for the good dealers. 

The welter of new brands and 
products will send customers to the 
dealer for advice and information. 

Every square foot of retail display 
space will be fought for more bitterly 
than ever. 

These changes in customer buying 
habits and merchandising methods 


GREAT INDUSTRIES ww tie 


Growing GREENSBORO MARKET 


JOHN K. VOEHRINGER 


President 


ie des 


MOJUD . . »« nationally known 


from coast to coast for quality hos- 
iery . . . has its home office and 
manufacturing plant in Greensboro. 


The Greensboro Market Areo—with 
both a balanced industrial and agri- 
cultural economy — accounts for 
more than 1/5 of the total retail 
sales* in North Carolina. 


Your sales and advertising promo- 
tions in North Carolina should cen- 
ter on this prosperous, responsive, 
rapidly growing market. 


‘Sales Management Figures. 


Greensboro News-Kecord 


MOuUD 


Mt Aen 
“WFeteen © 
/ Y. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


tend to diversify the distribution of 
any particular type of merchandise 
through a larger number of retail 
outlets. Any dilution in the rate of 
flow of merchandise through retail 
outlets dilutes the profit per dollar 
of sale for manufacturer or jobber. 
Over a period of years of business 
ups and downs, the total number of 
stores in most classifications has in- 
creased or remained about the same. 
Even in the depression period from 
1930 on, the number of stores de- 
creased but little. The trend has 
been for the big stores to grow 
stronger and the small stores weaker. 

Retailers long ago learned to buy 
upon a basis of turnover and will 
soon again demand service. Long 
before the war, profit per dollar of 
sale for consumer merchandise sold 
through retail stores was largely de- 


‘pendent upon the type of outlets 


through which different markets must 
be tapped and the rate of flow of 
merchandise through these outlets. 
The war has magnified these condi- 
tions. 

Consider the problem of any sales 
executive. Whether he has few or 
many salesmen, they can only make 
so many calls a day. He studies a 
sales report of Chicago, for example, 
and must decide: 

How many outlets to have and 
what type. 

How much time his men should 
spend upon them. 

When it would be more profitable 
to shift their efforts from Chicago to 
Peoria, Elgin and hundreds of 
smaller communities. 

He must also determine: 

How best to compensate salesmen. 

What part, if any, the jobber 
should play in his program. 

How much he should spend in 
advertising. 

How he can spend it effectively. 

How to cash in on consumer adver- 
tising at the point of sale. 

With all the new headaches tor 
the sales and advertising executives, 
they are certainly entitled to all the 
facts which can have any bearing 
upon their decisions. 


A LITTLE ICING DOES 
A LOT FOR PLAIN CAKE! 


You ought to spark up your home-style 
advertising with just a dash of Ad Scribe’s 
creative service. Costs so little, helps s0 
much on any project. Air mailman handles 
contact; you send facts and within ten days 
you’ll have idea, copy, and layout of agency 
calibre. Ad Scribe’s COVER-ALL WORK 
ORDER and ad reprints prove this m 
dream. Write for them. 


Wonderful things happen when Ad 
Scribe builds a sales presentation, 
designs packages, styles catalogs 
tears loose on cartoons and unin 
hibited hand lettering, edits hous 
organs . . . all in shirtsleeves . . 
alert to deadlines ...so kind to your 
budget. 


Meet AD SCRIBE through 
Box 2400, Sales Management 
5 
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The Advertising Checking Bureau, 


i aN an a waa an dw neem Wess ORE 62-63 
oe Th SN Oh. bose ecg eomnes 87, 102 
Air Express Division, Railway Ex- 

press Agency nee ee eee ee 151 
Akron Beacon Journal ............ 143 
American Airlines ........... 3rd Cover 
The American Home ............+. 89 
The American Magazine .......... 129 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 49 
American Telephone & Telegraph 


Co.—Classified Division ......... 61 
Associated Business Papers ........ 149 
let ER ewciesinae poan «os OHS 78, 106 
Better Homes & Gardens ......... 26-27 
The Bloomington Daily Pantagraph 20 
Booth Michigan Newspapers ....... 77 
rr 23 
Meyer Both Company ............ 132 
Buffalo Courier-Express ........... 140 
Building Supply News ......... 106, 112 
OG BE oo 5c hav.cie cesar 68-69 
Cellophane Division, E. I. duPont de 

Demeers He Sa, TMG. 6 cnt ecccwe 122 
The Champion Paper & Fibre Co. .. 47 
Chicago Daily News .............. 152 
Chicago Herald-American ......... 5 
Chicago Journal of Commerce ..... 114 
We I OD na he cae aceec cccens 95 
ee ey ere 64 
The Christian Science Monitor ..... 22 
Columbia Broadcasting System ...21, 59 
The Columbus Dispatch ........... 119 
The George F. Cram Co., Inc. .... 96 
The Dallas Times Herald ........ 28 
Dell Modern Magazines ........... 66 
Department Store Economist ....... 100 
Des Moines Register & Tribune..... 79 
The Detroit Newe ...........2.05. 137 
oe ay rere 103 
Dickie-Raymond, Inc. ............. 86 
Eastman Kodak Company ......... 97 
Ediphone Div., Thomas A. Edison, 

___ ERA erence eee eee 14 
The Farmer Stockman ............ 51 
The Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ... 134 
PEE Webs Cheha ces sdivesicteswes 54 
Robert Gair Company, Inc. ........ 110 
Greensboro News-Record .......... 158 
Haire Publishing Company ........ 109 
Hearne Bros., Maps .............. 150 
Hearst Newspapers ............... 24-25 
EE es Cn ep we Gene 106 
Hotel New Yorker ................ 96 
ILCO Branch Office Service ....... 134 
The Illinois Daily Newspaper 

Sa i a 147 
International Surveys, Inc. ......... 133 
Interstate United Newspapers ..... 106 
ki | ae 94 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation ....... 92-93 
The Klein Institute for Aptitude 

I IIE i oivki vet xdes bekkes 104 
Ladies’ Home Journal ............. 81 
Don Lee Broadcasting System ..... 12-13 
SE ‘swascaidiodeesntes o: daeeawew sis 16-17 
Los Angeles Examiner ............ 55 


————— 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Salesmen 


Your Experience Record Re-Styled into 
& Job-Getting Resumé By Mail $10 
My Technique Helps Hundreds. 


Matilda Rogers 
Job Resumé Specialist 
240 W. 73 St. New York 23, N. Y. 
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The Magnavox Company ......... 121 
McCall’s Magazine ......... 2nd Cover 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc... 71 
Metropolitan Group Gravure ..... 18-19 
DO re rer ere 9 
eR ios ahs: ach uniGiieig RRLE# Ws ge XN 128 
Mills Industries, Inc. ...........0. 83 
The Milwaukee Journal ........... 3 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune .... 141 
WE, SID basa cea bane 3653. 128 
Nashville Banner — Nashville 
eR rrr eer .. 136 
PRE UIE isn c ees cee eae 156 
PE eer 99 
New Orleans Times Picayune — 
New Orleans States .......5.060.% 125 
New York Journal-American ...... 155 
New York Subways Advertising Co., 
BE. sacain ie acini nok a tb Sere acm ier Bw ee 30 
‘The New York Times ..........;. ore 
The Newspaper Advertising Agency 132 
ee ae © a eee 142 
Pacific Northwest Farm Trio ...138-139 
Pesics cuties ea ccinkraa aes reek 32 
6 ES ee 33 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph ......... 1 
The Portiond Journal ............6..0 7 
i ee ee 145 
The Progressive Farmer ........... 53 
Radio Corporation of America .... 107 
PUN THRE ose oo kis inc vs wre 115 
Repiy-O Products Co..............: 87 
Rising Paper Company ............ + 
Rock Island Argus ...........65%..0 128 
Matilda Rogers, Job Resume 
I Carns carcy wes aarenetaiess 159 
BOE NS RS i icc tec ee oues 4th Cove 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat.......... 29 


St. Paul Dispatch—Pioneer Press.. 118 


St. Petersburg Florida Times & 
FO nr ree 54 
San Francisco Chronicle ........... 5.6 
ee EE CONOR. 56 ish ocscces based 116 
BNI iG dis edie se cawmaweeewaie 74-75 
Ome 159 
Harry Simmons, Sales Consultant .. 159 
The Sioux City Journal — Journal- 
po arr em ene 114 
Sloves Mechanical Binding Co., Inc. 140 
eee TOGO, Sov ieic es cs hens 58 
The South Bend Tribune ........... 144 
The Speakerette Company ......... 28 
The Spokane Spokesman-Review — 
ee 126-127 
Strathmore Paper Company ........ 111 
Successful Farming ............... 84 
Thrilling Fiction Group ........... 113 
5 ROSES RES eter Garmere detente or pert. y yrs 34 
Te ON: TNE oo vk scwasnaroe eas 157 
The Troy Record — Times Record... 73 
Victor Animatograph Corp. ... .... 102 
WAAT (Newark) ......40.6.5. 120 
WBNS (Columbus) .......... mano: 
WHI (Charlotte) ...... 6.0.04. cae 
WHO (Des Moines) ......... ‘ 11 
WLAC (Nashville) ...... sccaprareioa 
WMBD (Peoria) ........ alt 4 
WMC (Memphis) ... iy = cance ert, 
WNAX (Yankton) ....... iene 88 
a 98 
9 OR eer eer eee 80 
The Worcester Telegram-Gazette... 112 
MERON COUOEOD ccc ace si wediéwe es 156 
2 A eee » 235 
8. St) renee 6 
Cog Re OS | ee ee eee 146 
Ba gy errs ee rere 135 
Town & Ravecem, Ine. «6. 0650:.«. 131 


Practical, confidential help (7 
person or by mail) on all mar- 
keting and manpower prob- 
lems. Moderate retainer fee. 
Write or telephone 


HARRY SIMMONS 


Sales Consultant 


Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


(Tel. TRafalgar 7-2500) 
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FOOD ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 


What is your experience in food 
merchandising? What have you 
done to apply that experience in 
creating top-notch sales and ad- 
vertising plans for your client? 
We started a itood processor iv 
five leading national publications 
just six months ago. Now we must 
expand our services. Tell us about 
yourself, salary expected, etc. Be- 
lieve us, we can sell you on your 
opportunities with our aggressive, 
mid-west agency. 


NLLLUUULNUNIAL ULL 


Box 2401, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SARUM TT 


! 


| YOUR SALES TRAINING 
LITERATURE 


| Lessons, tech manuals, humorous sales 
| bulletins, dramatized sales presenta- | 
| tions, ete.—complete job produced to | 
| order. | 
PORTER HENRY 
| Box 2402, Sales Management, 

386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVES 
SALES MANAGERS—SALESMEN 
Confidential Intermediary 
For Employer and Employee 
SHAY AGENCIES 


30 W. Washington Chicago 2, Ill. 
(Our 33rd Year) 
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COMMENT 


SIN—AS THE FTC VIEWS IT: Watch for the re- 
port of the final action taken by the Federal Trade 
Commission on the code of proposed trade practice rules 
for the household dye industry. It will provide some 
valuable clues to what might be expected in other in- 
dustries under the new “voluntary cleanup’ policy 


initiated by the FTC. 


The household dye code is now in its preliminary 
draft form, and members of the industry are filing their 
criticisms of it and appearing at a Washington hearing 
as this issue of SM goes to press. 


The draft points out that “a primary purpose of the 
proposed rules is to provide for the elimination and 
prevention of harmful trade practices that the business 
of the industry and trade may be maintained on a high 
plane of ethical and fair competition, thus affording 
protection to the industry, trade, and the public. 


“Various advertising and selling methods which are 
productive of deception of purchasers, either by reason 
of false or inaccurate description of the results to be 
achieved by the use of the product, the requisites, for 
their proper application, or other misrepresentation, or 
by reason of concealment of facts relating thereto, are 
covered in the rules. Likewise, selling methods and prac- 
tices which interfere with free and open competition and 
unduly hinder access to dealer outlets are defined and 
proscribed, including provisions respecting the use of 
‘demonstrators’ and the payment of ‘push money’ 
to dealers or their sales employes. Inhibitions are also 
included regarding many practices recognized as sub- 
stantially lessening competition. . . .” 


There are 16 “rules” in the proposed code. They are 
highly specific with respect to the use of such terms as 
“all fabric,” “all purpose,” “fadeless,” ‘“sunfast” and 
the like. They call for “clear and conspicuous” marking 
on the outside of the package where chemicals within 
are harmful in human contact or consumption. The con- 
ditions under which guarantees may and may not be used 
are specified in detail. 


“PNMI’s” are forbidden “where . . . the effect of such 
practices is to cause the public when making purchases 
of industry products to be misled or deceived into the 
erroneous belief that they are free from such special 
interest or influence or are not so subsidized,” and ‘where 
the effect of such practice is to hamper and unduly re- 
strict the . . . free and full use of such trade outlets 
for the distribution of competing industry products. They 
are also forbidden “where the purpose or effect of any 
such practices is to substantially lessen compeition. ... ,” 
and “where the effect is to bring about or to serve as a 
means of bringing about a discrimination in price, service, 
facilities, or other practice contrary to the provisions of 
the Robinson-Patman Act.” 


Rule 12 regulates exclusive or pre-emptive deals with 
retailers and distributors “wherever the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition.” And Rule 13 re- 
echoes the necessity for making advertising and promotion 
allowances available to all in the trade on proportionately 
equal terms. In the section dealing with miscellaneous 
unfair trade practices, one rule forbids defamation or 
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disparagement of competitors. (If you want a complete 
transcript of the proposed code, you can obtain it from 


the FTC, Washington,. D. C.) 


The idea behind the development of codes of trade 
practices as a collaborative job between a given industry 
and the FTC is to save any one company from the em- 
barrassment of a formal procedure. Where bad practices 
exist, usually several or more companies are guilty, and 
the plea of each is, invariably, that “we do it because 
our competitors do.” The FTC reasons—and soundly, 
in our opinion—that no one firm should be made the 
“example” (with the attendant unpleasant publicity) 
for the industry. 


If the voluntary code plan works out, the work of the 
Commission will be substantially reduced, with a resultant 
saving to the tax payers. It can be expected, says an 
FTC spokesman, that where such codes are adopted, the 
majority of the industry-members will comply with them, 
leaving only the recalcitrant fringe to be dealt with in 
formal complaints. 


Since the thinking of the Commission seems to be 
clearly evident from the framework of the household 
dye code, companies in other fields have ample warning 
with respect to the types of trade practices that Uncle 
Sam will continue to frown upon. 


CANADA IS CALLING YOU: Your editor’s mail in- 
dicates that many an SM subscriber is looking longingly 
at the rich and rapidly-growing Dominion to our North. 
The requests for information have been so numerous that 
our editors have really done something about it. In this 
year’s Survey of Buying Power, to be published May 10, 
there will be a complete Canadian Section, with the same 
information on population, retail sales and Effective Buy- 
ing Income supplied for Canada’s provinces, counties and 
cities as appears for comparable U.S.A. civil divisions. 


Phil Salisbury, our executive editor, just returned 
from'a Canadian trip, reports widespread evidence of a 
more real prosperity than we have here. Personal income 
taxes are higher there than in the U.S.A., but any reduc- 
tion in purchasing power on this score is more than offset 
by their marked success in holding prices down. Since 
1941 Canada’s retail sales have increased 53%, as against 
a 75% increase here, but more than half of our gain is 
accounted for by increased prices, while up there the 
over-all price index has gone up only 8%. 


Canadian business men in the marketing field are alert 
and progressive; 375 sales and advertising managers are 
enrolled in a six-week Marketing Managerment course 
sponsored by the Toronto Sales and Advertising Club, 
where Mr. Salisbury was the keynote speaker. 


Canadian wholesalers and distributors are so interested 
in U.S.A. products that two full pages of small type in 
the current issue of Dun’s Review are required to list the 
names of firms seeking direct contacts with manutac- 
turers here. If you are playing around with the idea 0! 
opening up the Canadian market you might ask the 
editor of Dun’s Review for tear sheets of his Canadian 
section. You can reach him care Dun & Bradstreet, 29U 


Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


